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that formerly took 10 minutes! 


ONE OUT OF EVERY 48 HOMES 
BEING BUILT IN AMERICA TODAY 


iS PRODUCED BY... 








This remarkable machine drills and cuts all the holes and 
notches for a door’s lock and hinges in 10 seconds—a job 


Automatic machines cut costs by saving 
time in every phase of National Homes’ 
production and assembly. Moreover these 
machines enhance quality because they 
guarantee precision in every structural part. 
Thus every National home buyer is assured 
of maximum value at minimum cost— 
a vital factor in making mortgages on 
National homes such sound, long-term 


investments. 


NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 
Lafayette, Indiana 







The all-new National “‘Custom-Line” homes are outstanding 


in beauty, comfort and value. Prices of 1955 models range 


from about $6,000 up to $40,000. 
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1955 MBA Calendar 


May 2-3—Eastern Mortgage Con- 
ference, Hotel Commodore, New 
York. 


June 19-25—School of Mortgage 
Banking, Courses I and II, North- 
western University, Chicago. 


June 19:22—Research and Educa- 
tional Trust Fund Seminar, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


July 31-August 6—School of Mort- 
gage Banking, Course I, Stanford 
University, Stanford, Calif. 


October 31-November 3—42nd An- 
nual Convention, Statler Hotel and 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


FAMILY FORMATION 


When someone starts to talk about 
the long-term outlook for the mort- 
gage business these days, it’s a safe 
bet that early in the discussion he will 
bring up “family formation.” It’s a 
key statistic, apparently, but there 
doesn’t seem to be full agreement 
about the outlook for family forma- 
tion. 


The fact is that family formation 
in the United States has shown wide 
swings over the last decade and a 
half. 


The 1947-50 period, after World 
War II demobilization, saw a boom 
with the increase in the number of 
new families averaging 1,203,000 a 
year. This figure was nearly two and 
one-third times the 518,000 average 
increase for the period from 1940 
through 1947. 


Since 1950 there has been an 
abrupt decline in new family forma- 
tion, primarily reflecting the low birth 
rate of the Thirties. The average an- 
nual increase in families for the 1950- 
54 period has been only 465,000 


year. 


The total number of families in the 
country in April, 1954, was 41,202,- 
000, representing an increase of more 
than 9,000,000 over the figure in 
April, 1940. 
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Licensed to do business in the following states: 
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Louisiana « Mississippi ¢ Missouri « Nebraska « 
Oklahoma e Tennessee ¢ Illinois (certain counties) 
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of St. Louis, McCune Gill, President 10 South Central PArkview 7-813! 
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| the Bricks House of! 


as featured in House Beautiful’s Guide for the Bride 





it HCO Mee 
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for United States Steel Homes Dealers 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 


House Beautiful’s Guide for the Bride 
has chosen a product of United States 
Steel Homes, Inc. as its Bride’s House 
of 1955. The summer issue—out this 
month—will kick off a nationwide sales 
promotion program for United States 
Steel Homes Dealers. The Bride’s 
House will be featured in nationwide 
television commercials on The United 
States Steel Hour . . . in full-color ad- 
vertising in Life Magazine . . . in giant 
newspaper ads in each dealer’s home 
town. 


LOCAL PROMOTION 


Leading department stores will deco- 


rate and furnish Bride’s Houses . . 
they will tie in displays, fashion shows, 
and parties with the promotion . . . they 
will promote and publicize the house 
and the dealers who build it . . . they 
will tell customers when and where to 
see the home. Local dealers in appli- 
ances, plumbing and heating equip- 
ment, wall tile, paint, and building 
supplies will also tie in. 


WHAT’S IT MEAN TO YOU? 


This promotion, and others like it in 
the future, will increase consumer in- 
terest in all the products of United 
States Steel Homes, Inc. You will be 
asked to finance many of these homes. 


SEE The United States Stee! Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other 
week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


United States Steel Homes, Ine. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


NEW ALBANY, 


INDIANA 


sussipuakY or T NITED STATES STE E L corporation 
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You will need complete information— 
about the homes and about the United 
States Steel Homes dealer organization. 
Write, and we'll send you all the facts. 














1954 Was Whopper as 
Far as Mortgages Go 











Last year was a mortgage year to 
be remembered. Non farm loans of 
$20,000 and less amounted to $23 
billion and December was the month 
of months as far as past records go. 
The staggering total of business done 
is such that it isn’t any wonder some 
shake their heads and ponder if the 
pace can continue. 

The $23 billion is 16 per cent above 
the aggregate for 1953, which was the 
previous annual peak figure. In De- 
cember 1954 alone, mortgage re- 
A ¥ L 43 H BK T O O F - cordings amounted to $2.3 billion, 

surpassing any month since like com- 
pilations were first made in 1939. 

The increased lending in 1954 is 

O F OUR TRAD 13 due of course to the sustained high 

rate of home building. It was re- 
ported in all parts of the country and 
shared by all types of lenders. Sec- 





No artisan can “deliver full service” tionally, the 1954 rise over 1953 
. , varied from 8 per cent in New Eng- 
without the adequate tools. That’s a rule land tn 23 por cont in the Michigna- 
that holds good in the business of title Indiana area. 
, Among the classes of financial in- 
insurance, too. stitutions, increases ranged from 13 
TG&T has the full kit of tools— ee ee oe 
; 249 mutual savings banks to 19 per cent 
extensive facilities, a stockpile of records for insurance companies. 
, . Total lending on such mortgages in 
dating back to 1654, the judgment and 1954 by type of lender, together with 


experience of experts—ALL the neces- 





sary resources so valuable in efficiently HAVE YOU EXHIBITED ? 


serving the increasing number of lawyers, 
If you have ever exhibited 


financial institutions and property owners is on heal ai aie 
who look to us for the protection of sound photographs of your display, or 
; . have photographs of exhibits 
title insurance. prepared for display within 
your own organization, such as 
window exhibits, floor displays, 


yf T. etc., we should like to have 
I LE * UA RANTEE copies. We are compiling an 
MBA reference file of all such 
photographs and related mate- 


and Trust Company rials upon which members may 


draw for suggestions and ideas 


MA : : ) “AY i So - . . . . . 

IN OFFICE: 176 BROADWAY, N.Y. 38 + WOrth 4- 1000 to aid in planning similar ex- 
TITLE INSURANCE THROUGHOUT NEW YORK, hibits. Any assistance you can 
NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT, MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE AND VERMONT provide along these lines will be 


Reinsurance facilities available through primary gy en on ence 
e Mortgage Banker, est 


title insurers in many other states 
Mas i Washington St., Chicago 2, IIl. 
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CHECK THESE POINTS 


Then decide: Can you afford not to have 


the advantages of the 


Mortgage Bankers 
Blanket Bond 





Higher limits at little or no increase over present cost. 
0 All applicable Crime insurance coverages. 
Fidelity 


Broad Form Money and Securities—Premises and Messenger (Misplacement and 
mysterious disappearance included. Coverage on any premises or anywhere while 
in transit, except while in the mail or in custody of railway or air express carriers.) 


. . t. . P . 
O Forgery of outgoing and incoming instruments. 
Securities forgery (optional) 
© Burglary and theft of office equipment. 


Oo Errors & Omissions, insurance for failure to provide Fire & Extended Coverage. (Not lim- 
ited to real property. Applies whether assured acting in capacity of mortgage servicer, 
real estate manager, or insurance broker or agent. No co-insurance clause; no deductible.) 


oO Broadest protection including the following additional features: 
Court costs and attorneys fees O = - Destruction of records 
O Nominee partnerships 0 Loss of rights 
O Attorneys retained to perform O Officers or employees serving in 
legal services the armed forces 
© Lost instrument bond indemnity O Counterfeit money 
Optional: 2 Claims expense ( Directors’ and officers’ legal expenses (© False arrest 
0 Master Policy-Certificate Plan 


Opportunity to benefit in terms of coverage, cost and equitable settlement of loss 
by participation in a master policy-certificate plan. Such benefits to be derived 
particularly from development of a true class experience with the necessary spread 
of risk. 











This advertisement does not apply to Mortgage Bankers located in states where insurance regulations do not permit solicitation of this coverage. 


You need all of the advantages which the Mortgage Bankers Blanket Bond offers—and now you 
can get them at a cost comparable to what you have been paying for partial protection. For 
complete information, and for a cost comparison of your present coverage with the Mortgage 


Bankers Blanket Bond, write: 
LESLIE H. COOK. INC. 
MORTGAGE BANKERS DIVISION 


166 WEST VAN BUREN STREET e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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the percentage of increase from 1953 


figures are (amounts in millions 


Lending Increase 

Total from 1953 

Savings and loans.. .$ 8,312 13% 
Insurance companies 1,768 19 
Commercial banks +,239 15 
Mutual savings banks 1,501 13 
Individuals 2.882 l 
Other lenders $272 tO 

Total $22,974 16% 


These statistics focus attention on a 


steadily upward trend in the average 
size of debts being undertaken by pur- 
chasers of homes. Over the past five 
years, the average of all such mort- 
ages recorded has climbed from $4,- 
55 to $6,644, or by 40 per cent. 


a 

+ 
~ 
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LIFE COMPANY REALTY 
With a record new investment of 
more than a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars in 1954, the life companies 
brought their holdings of commercial 


A mortgage on anJgsland Home 


1S a sound, iong term investment 





JUST COMPARE THESE 
FINE QUALITY FEATURES 


Spacious 42 x24 


Felli. 


lol tei seololas male) aal — 


We invite you to visit our factory or 


one of our homes and see for yourself 


how quality, skill and efficiency have 


been combined in Inland Home con- 


struction 


to give the owner such out- 


standing home values 


n 
Irland flemes 


501 SO, COLLEGE ST. PIQUA, QCHIO PHONE 3880 P.O, BOX 915 
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and industrial properties held for 
rental purposes to $1,294,000,000 at 
the start of this year. 

This type of investment is rela- 
tively new to the life insurance com- 
panies, these holdings having been 
almost entirely added since the end 
of World War II. It was in the 
middle 1940s that state laws were 
revised to permit such investments by 
the life companies. 

Total real estate investment of the 
life companies at the start of this 
year was $2,275,000,000. 

Real estate acquisitions were re- 
ported as follows: 


—Acquired— Holdi 
Dec. '12Mos. Dee. 31 


1954 1954 1954 
(000,000 Omitted) 
RD  aciebusidiatess acd S... oe as $ 11 
Company used .. 20 88 503 
Rental housing .. 2 25 454 
Commercial Rental 50 268 1,294 
SE éctaeenaree . 5 13 
_ ene: $72 $386 $2,275 


HEAD OFFICES OPTIMISTIC 

Non-residential mortgage lending 
will probably increase in volume this 
year despite the larger amount of 
financing required for greater home- 
building, says the survey of mortgage 
officials of the nation’s ten largest life 
companies by Architectural Forum. 

Six of the “big ten” insurance com- 
pany loan officers said they intend or 
hope to increase their volume of non- 
residential mortgage lending this year. 
One of the two companies that ex- 
pected about the same volume also 
said it might boost its non-residential 
lending if the “opportunity” arose. 
One company was non-committal. The 
other company, near the bottom of 
the list, was the only one that ex- 
pected a decline in its lending on 
non-residential properties, because it 
expected its total funds for all in- 
vestments would be lower this year. 

None of the “big ten” loan officers 
expected to tap commercial or indus- 
trial mortgage funds to increase their 
home-ownership lending. Mortgage 
Vice President Murray Waters of 
Aetna Life reported his company 
would probably increase its lending 
in both fields, but said it “would 
rather have the large loans—the yield 
is better.” 

For the present, none of the top 
loan officials polled expected any 
change in interest rates or loan-to- 
value ratios on their commercial or 























industrial mortgages. But two re- 
ported they would be a little stricter 
on property standards. Said Vice 
President J. P. Traynor of Mutual 
Life of New York: “We’re going to 
be a little more cautious on apart- 
ment-house loans in those communi- 
ties where many single-family houses 
are being built.” 


WAREHOUSING DEAi 

Commenting on Prudential’s ware- 
housing deal, Forum says the com- 
pany can sell up to $350 million of 
itt FHA and VA loans to Irving 
Trust Company and about 160 other 
cooperating commercial banks and 
trust companies throughout the coun- 
try, under firm commitments to re- 
purchase by June 30, 1956. In the 
meantime, Prudential will have the 
use of the money these institutions 
pay for each loan or, in effect, a loan 
running until the middle of next 
year. But as part of this warehouse 
arrangement, the Prudential will also 
clear a profit on each mortgage while 
it is being warehoused with any of 
the cooperating institutions. 

“In 1953 many warehouse deals 
were made to assist builder-borrowers 
until they could find permanent pur- 
chasers for their mortgages. But the 
Prudential deal—regarded as the big- 
gest and most widespread—is exactly 
the opposite operation: this is ware- 
housing so the lender can make its 
loans faster than its regular rate of 
income inflow would allow. In es- 
sence, Prudential was proclaiming its 
solid faith in FHA and VA loans in 
particular, in the rest of the real 
estate and building market and the 
entire economy in general, and it was 
borrowing money so it could get a 
bigger share of this year’s investments 
than its normal big income allowed. 

“On the basis of a Prudential offi- 
cial’s statement that its net volume of 
FHA and VA lending this year will 
not change much from 1954, the sig- 
nificance of this warehouse deal for 
non-residential construction interests 
is this: to the extent it uses this ware- 
house line of credit, Prudential will 
have that much more cash at its dis- 
posal this year for any other types of 
mortgages or other investments. And 
to whatever extra extent Prudential 
increases its gross investments through 
this system, it will reduce the number 
of investments available to other lend- 
ers, and thus also tend to make the 


entire long-term money market that 
much easier.” 

The Federal Reserve Board’s an- 
nual report on consumer buying plans 
shows that more people expect to buy 
homes this year than had planned to 
do so in any year since 1948. More 
expect to make repairs than did in 
recent years, too. 

The report said 9.6 per cent of con- 
sumers planned to buy or build non- 
farm houses. This is a larger percent- 
age than in any year since the Board 


began such questioning seven years 
ago. It topped such housing boom 
years as 1950 (8.4 per cent), 1953 
(8.8 per cent) and 1954 (6.6 per 
cent). 

About 22.7 per cent of the spend- 
ing population expects to improve its 
homes this year. This is better than 
the 19.6 per cent of last year and the 
16.9 per cent of 1953. “As in early 
1954, about one-third of the consum- 
ers planning such expenditures expect 
to spend $500 or more,” the Board 


noted. 








wanted. 


Dallas, Tex. 
E. T. KING 


Worcester, Mass. 
P. C. O'CONNELL 





Huntoon, Paige & Co. 





Portfolios of seasoned 4%, 444% and 
42% F.H.A. and V.A. Mortgages 


44 Wall St., New York 5, New York 


W Hitehall 3-5866 


Sarasota, Fla. 
J. P. HUNTOON 


Beverly Hills, Cal. 
R. R. HUBER 
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The most readily available 
title insurance service in the country. More than 200 Branch 
Offices and Agents are prepared to meet the title insurance 


requirements of investors in real estate and real estate securities. 


_—— NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Worlgage Banker 


GOVERNMENT MORTGAGES WON'T 
REPLACE CONVENTIONAL LOANS 


But, says this student of the conventional vs. government 


program, FHA-VA volume will stay at 45 to 50% for a while 


and, without the rate ceiling, would even go as high as 75 Yo 


OR a number of years I have 
| posite: to forecast the over-all 
dimensions of the housing market and 
the over-all volume of mortgage loans. 
Since I cannot claim that I have been 
astoundingly suc- 
cessful, it is an 
even more diffi- 
cult problem to 
estimate the rela- 
tive future volume 
of government in- 
sured and guaran- 
teed mortgages as 
compared to con- 
Dr. G. W. McKinley ventional mort- 

gages. The best 
informed people in the home build- 
ing and mortgage field appear to be 
just as much in the dark as I am 
concerning the exact nature of the 
forces which sometimes depress the 
residential construction industry and 





at other times send it soaring upward 
to boom levels. 

The background of these observa- 
tions* is: 
2> What has been the historical 
place of the government insured or 
guaranteed mortgage in the over-all 
mortgage picture in this country? 


2> What are the factors which have 
affected the relative proportion of 
government insured or guaranteed 
loans compared to conventional loans ? 


»> What is likely to be the situation 
with respect to the factors which in- 
fluence the volume of government in- 
sured and guaranteed mortgages? 


22> What conclusions can be drawn 
regarding the probable future of the 





*They are the observations of Dr. McKinley and 
not necessarily those of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, rem were originally offered at the MBA- 
NYU Course. 


government insured or guaranteed 
mortgage? 

Following the initiation of the FHA 
program in 1935, government insured 
mortgages accounted in the next few 
years for a steadily growing propor- 
tion of all new residential mortgages. 
By the late ’30’s, about one-third of 
all new non-farm dwelling units were 
being financed with FHA loans. Dur- 
ing World War II, this ratio rose 
above two-thirds, reaching 79 per 
cent in 1943. 


The VA program was started in 
1945. In 1945 and 1946, government 
insured and guaranteed mortgages 
fell to a very low point, the com- 
bined FHA and VA programs ac- 
counting for only one quarter of all 
loans on new residential construction. 


In 1947, however, FHA-VA loans 
rose to one-half of all such loans. 


By DR. GORDON W. McKINLEY 


Dr. McKinley is not plugging FHA’s and V A’s as against conventional loans or vice versa. 
; plugging £ 


He’s merely looking at the entire mortgage investment field from an 


investor's viewpoint—the appeal of each type of mortgage in the recent past, 


whether this appeal will continue and what is the long-term outlook of 


each one. Some observations along the way: We'll see increasing sentiment for 


removing the FHA-V A rate ceilings . . 


will be less . . 


we've gone as far as we can go in maturities . . . 


. in the next five years housing demand 


and there’s a 


possibility we may come back to the original concept of FHA. Dr. McKinley is 


director of the economic research of the Prudential Insurance Company. 
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Since 1947, the proportion of total 
loans on new residential construction 
accounted for by FHA or VA mort- 
gages has fluctuated between one- 
third and one-half. When the final 
figures for 1954 are in, they will 
probably show that very close to one- 
half of all new residential construc- 
tion during the past year has been 
financed by government insured or 
guaranteed mortgages. 

These figures are on the basis of 
number of dwelling units financed. A 
similar picture emerges in comparing 
FHA-VA with conventional 
loans on an amount basis. The rise 
in government insured. mortgages in 
the late °30’s, the peak proportions 
reached during World War II, the 
level in the years 


loans 


decline to a low 
immediately following the war, and 
the subsequent rise in 1947 to a level 
been fairly 
consistently ever since. In a recent 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search study, it is estimated that be- 
tween 1947 and 1951, FHA and VA 
loans accounted for about 50 per cent 
of all loans for new residential con- 
struction (see table). On a number 
rather than amount basis, FHA-VA 
loans accounted for about 45 per cent 
of all loans on new residential con- 
struction during this period. 


which has maintained 


These figures illustrate the over-all 
importance of the government in- 
sured and guaranteed mortgage in 
residential financing during the post- 
war period. But how much of this 
importance has been due to FHA 
loans, and how much to VA loans? 
Is there any standard relationship be- 
tween these two types of government 
insured or guaranteed mortgages ? 

In the postwar period, there were 
two years—1947 and 1954—in which 
approximately the same number of 
new dwelling units was financed 
through VA mortgages as through 
FHA mortgages. Aside from these 
two years, FHA has been consider- 
ably more important than VA, ac- 
counting for between two-thirds and 
three-quarters of the total of FHA- 
VA financed units. Except for 1947 
and 1954, FHA mortgages have thus 
been employed in the financing of 
about units as VA 
mortgages. With respect to total new 


twice as many 


residential financing including con- 
ventional mortgages, FHA’s have ac- 
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counted in recent years for about 30 
per cent of the total and VA’s for 
about 15 per cent.* 

What factors, then, can be singled 
out as having affected the relative 


proportion of FHA, VA, and conven- 


tional mortgages? In singling out 
these factors, consider first the factors 


Why Conventional 


>> In many cases, the interest rate 
which the borrower pays under FHA 
or VA loans is lower. This is partly 
due to the legal ceiling placed on 
contract rates on such loans, and 
partly due to the fact that the gov- 
ernment insurance or guarantee re- 
duces the risk of the loan and thus 
makes the lender willing to lend on 
more favorable terms. In an FHA 
loan the borrower pays the insurance 
premium in addition to the interest 
on the loan, so that the cost of the 
money to the borrower is higher than 
rate. In addition, the 
true rate to the borrower may be 
raised above the contract rate by 
service charges. Even though the true 
rate to the borrower may therefore 
be the same as under a conventional 
loan, the borrower is seldom aware of 
this fact, and he is normally influ- 
enced by the lower contract rate to 
prefer an FHA or VA loan if he is 


able to secure one. 


the contract 


>> Government insurance or guar- 
antee has made many lenders more 
willing to extend maturities and to 
reduce down payments. Since a lib- 
eralization in these terms is obviously 
attractive to many borrowers, this 
factor has also influenced borrowers 
to prefer FHA or VA loans. 


>> Although there are therefore po- 
tent reasons why borrowers seek gov- 
ernment insured or guaranteed mort- 
gages, there are other factors which 
account for the large volume of con- 
ventionals. Among these factors are: 


(a) As far as VA’s are concerned, 
the market is obviously limited by the 
fact that not all home buyers are 
veterans. It is true that there are al- 
most 12 million World War II vet- 

*It should not be concluded from these figures 
that the 2-1 ratio between FHA-VA mortgages 
which has characterized most of the twar period 
will necessarily hold in the future. In most of the 


postwar period, there has been a yield advantage 
to the lender in FHA’s. 


which have been important from the 
standpoint of the borrower, and sec- 
ond, the factors which have influ- 
enced the lender. 

From the standpoint of the bor- 
rower, the factors influencing the vol- 
ume of government insured or guar- 
anteed loans have been the following: 


Loans Still Popular 


erans plus several million Korean 
War veterans who have not used 
their loan privileges at all. Many of 
these veterans will eventually pur- 
chase their own homes, so that there 
is still a large potential for VA loans. 
But there is a much larger pool of 
potential home buyers who have had 
no military service and who are 
therefore not eligible for VA loans. 

b) In the past, there have been 
many small communities, located at 
some distance from a financial center, 
where funds have not been availabie 
on other than a conventional basis. 
Although this factor has been of some 
significance in the past, it will be- 
come less important now that the 
Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit 
Program has been undertaken. 

c) Finally, builders are discour- 
aged from applying for FHA-VA 
loans because of the greater trouble, 
and considerably greater time, neces- 
sary to secure them. The present situ- 
ation, with backlogs running to two 
months, is abnormal. But even in 
normal times there is sufficient extra 
work and time involved in securing 
government insured or guaranteed 
loans so as to discourage many build- 
ers. 

Although there are thus many 
reasons why the borrower or the 
builder may actually prefer a con- 
ventional loan, perhaps the most im- 
portant reason why borrowers do not 
invariably secure government insured 
or guaranteed loans is that there may 
be only a limited amount of money 
available for this type of loan. We 
must turn to the other side of the pic- 
ture—to the lender’s side—to see why 
there is sometimes a shortage of 
money for FHA and VA loans. 

There is one aspect of an FHA 
or VA loan which is very attractive 
to a lender. This is the lessened risk 
because of the government insurance 




















or guarantee. Since the only out-of- 
pocket cost to the lender associated 
with this insurance or guarantee is 
the larger amount of paper work, 
most lenders would prefer FHA or 
VA loans if the terms were the same 
as conventional loans. The value of 
the government insurance or guaran- 
tee varies with the type of lender. 
An institution such as a commercial 
bank which must emphasize liquidity 
because of the nature of the bank’s 
liabilities should place a particularly 
high value on government insurance 
or guarantee. Since government in- 
surance or guarantee improves the 
marketability of mortgages, they be- 
come more liquid from the standpoint 
of the bank. A further inducement 
in the case of a commercial bank is 
found in the exemption of FHA and 
VA loans from the legal limits which 
relate the over-all amount of conven- 
tional loans to the bank’s time de- 
posits or capital funds. 

A life insurance company, on the 
other hand, although it values the 
safety attached to government insur- 
ance or guarantee, is not quite as 
interested in liquidity, as is a com- 
mercial bank. This does not mean 
that life companies are not heavy 
purchasers of FHA and VA mort- 
gages. These mortgages occupy a 
higher proportion of total life com- 
pany mortgage holdings than is true 
of any other type of lending institu- 
tion. But the value of the insurance 
or guarantee itself to a life com- 
pany consists primarily in the greater 
safety and only to a much smaller ex- 
tent in the improved liquidity of the 
mortgage. 

Thus it would appear that most 
borrowers and most lenders have good 
reasons for preferring an FHA or VA 
loan to a conventional loan. In view 
of this fact, it would seem logical to 
ask why FHA-VA loans have ac- 
counted in the past for only 40-50 
per cent of all loans on new residen- 
tial construction. This question brings 
us to the most important factor af- 
fecting the relative volume of FHA- 
VA loans and conventional loans— 
the interest cost to the borrower and 
the yield to the lender. 


Throughout most of the postwar 
period the demand for mortgage 
money has been very strong. Although 
there has aiso been a large supply of 


money available for investment in 


mortgages, the relationship between 
the supply and the demand has been 
such that in a free market the price 
of mortgage money has hovered 
around 5 per cent, with of course 
some regional variation and some 
variation from year to year. The gov- 
ernment has followed the practice, 
however, of imposing an artificial 
maximum on the contract rate of 
FHA and VA loans, and since this 


maximum has usually been below the 


free market price, the result has been 
that an artificial preference has been 
created for conventional mortgages. 
Even though lenders may actually 
prefer FHA or VA loans, it is of 
course their duty to secure the best 
possible rate consistent with sound- 
ness of the loan. The artificial maxi- 
mum on government insured and 
guaranteed loans has therefore forced 
mortgage money away from FHA-VA 
channels into conventional channels. 


FHA-VA Won't Replace Conventionals 


Since borrowers usually prefer FHA 
or VA loans because of the lower 
down payments and longer maturi- 
ties, since builders realize the sales 
potential in this type of loan, and 
since rate ceilings force lenders toward 
conventional loans, a bargaining proc- 
ess has inevitably followed. Lenders 
are willing to take FHA-VA loans 
only where service charges are avail- 
able, thus forcing the builder or the 
borrowers to take up the difference 
between the FHA-VA rate and the 
conventional rate. But lenders are 
interested in maintaining volume, in 
preserving favorable _ relationships 


and in serving the mortgage needs of 
the country as well as possible. All 
sorts of combination arrangements 
exist under which lenders agree to 
take a certain amount of FHA-VA 
loans along with a given amount of 
conventional loans. 

The effect of contract rate ceilings 
on the volume of FHA-VA loans is 
particularly apparent as the general 
credit situation in the country tightens 
or eases. In 1948, as credit tightened 
and the rates on alternative invest- 
ments rose, the proportion of FHA- 
VA loans fell. In 1949 and 1950, as 
credit eased, the proportion of FHA- 














with brokers, bankers and builders, VA’s climbed sharply. Following the 
New Non-farm Dwelling Units Financed Under FHA and VA Programs 
As a Percent of All Privately Financed New Non-farm 
Dwelling Units, 1935-1954 
FHA and VA FHA VA 
as % of Tot. as Percent of as Percent of 

Privately Tot. Privately Combined fot. Privately Combined 

Financed Financed FHA-VA Financed FHA-VA 
ee 6% 6% 100% 
aaa 16 16 100 
Seb racssne 18 18 100 
ER oie ra 30 30 100 
SEEM 3 casices 35 35 100 
SD a a6 we 34 34 100 
Se 36 36 100 
ee 55 55 100 
rere 79 79 100 
er 67 67 100 Ke + 
Re iasees 23 20 87 3 13 
ee 23 10 45 13 55 
ae 52 27 52 25 48 
aera 43 32 74 11 26 
SR kek oss. 47 36 78 11 22 
aa 51 36 71 15 29 
tenes S50 41 26 64 15 36 
re 39 26 67 13 34 
ree 38 24 62 15 38 
1954 (11 mos.) 48 23 48 25 52 
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March, 1951, “accord” between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve, the 
effect of rising interest rates in re- 
ducing the proportion of FHA-VA’s 
is quite apparent. In the first half of 
1953, as an extremely tight money 
situation developed, the proportion of 
government insured and guaranteed 
mortgages fell to the level 
since 1946. Finally, as money became 
very easy after the middle of 1953, 
FHA’s and VA’s rose rapidly, and 
during the extremely situation 
in 1954, they have soared to the high- 
est proportion of the postwar period. 


lowest 


easy 


During the period 1948-54, changes 
in interest rates were not the only 
factors affecting the relative volume 
of FHA-VA and conventional mort- 
gages. There were changes in down 
payment and maturity provisions dur- 
ing these years, and whole sections of 
the housing law were introduced and 
later eliminated. The institution and 
subsequent rescinding of Regulation 
X also had an important effect. Al- 
though all of these, and other, factors 
at times encouraged or discouraged 
the relative volume of FHA-VA mort- 
gages, the dominant factor through- 
out the period was the relationship 
between the general money market 
situation and the contract rate ceil- 
ing. This relationship was usually 
changed through a movement in the 
general money market, although there 
was at least one period—the year 
1953—-when FHA-VA’s were encour- 
aged through both a raising of the 
contract rate ceiling and an easing in 
the general money market. 

What, then, can be concluded from 
these the various 
factors affecting the relative volume 
of FHA-VA and conventional mort- 
the conclu- 


observations of 


gages? It seems to me 


sions are: 


>> There are many different factors, 
bearing on both borrowers and lend- 
ers, which influence the proportion 
of FHA-VA Some of 


factors favor conventional loans, even 


loans. these 


from the standpoint of the borrower. 
It is that FHA-VA 


will ever entirely supplant the con- 


unlikely loans 


ventional loan. 


>> On the other hand, most factors 
would influence both the 
and the lender to prefer a govern- 
ment insured or guaranteed loan. 


borrower 
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>> The major stumbling block to an 
increased volume of FHA-VA loans 
is the legal ceiling on the contract 
rate. If no maximum rate were im- 
posed, government insured or guar- 
anteed loans might climb in the fu- 
ture to perhaps 75 per cent of all 
residential mortgage loans. There is 
no question that this type of loan 
would be attractive to the lender if 
the rate were closer to the conven- 
tional rate. From the standpoint of 
the borrower, the FHA-VA_ loan 


would still be attractive because the 


government insurance or guarantee 
would induce lenders to agree to 
lower down payments and longer ma- 
turities than in the case of conven- 
tional loans. The future of govern- 
ment insured or guaranteed loans 
seems to depend fundamentally on 
two related factors: First, the general 
credit situation which can be expected 
in coming years, that is, whether the 
market will be tight or easy. And 
second, the decision of the govern- 
ment to retain or remove the con- 
tract rate ceiling in these mortgages. 


Demand for Funds to Continue Strong 


With these principles in mind, let’s 
turn to the future for some general 
observations regarding the outlook for 


ease or tightness in the mortgage 
market. 
I believe that over the next five 


years to 1960, housing demand actu- 
ally entering the marketplace will be 
lower than it is at present. We may 
have some difficulty even in main- 
taining home building at the one mil- 
lion starts per year level. Although 
the demand for mortgage funds will 
not drop as much as new home con- 
struction, I should be very surprised 
if there is not some decline in mort- 
gage loan demand in the years fol- 
lowing 1955. 

At the same time, there will be a 
slowly rising volume of savings seek- 
ing investment through institutions 
which normally are interested in the 
market. At first glance, 
these forces of lower demand 
and higher supply would seem to 
make a forecast of some softening in 
interest rates inevitable. Further 
thought will indicate, however, that 
this conclusion does not necessarily 


mortgage 


two 


follow. 

Although many mortgage lending 
institutions are specialists in the mort- 
gage market, placing almost all of 
their funds in this field, there are also 
many other institutions which have a 
wide latitude in the type of lending 
market they enter. This latter group 
includes banks, life in- 
surance companies, and also many 
savings banks. The mortgage loan 
market is not an isolated money 
market, but instead is tied into all 
the other loan markets in the United 


commercial 


States because of the ability of many 
lenders to shift a portion of their 
funds from one market to another. 

In estimating the likely future 
course of mortgage loan rates, it is 
necessary to consider not only the 
conditions which will probably obtain 
in the housing market, but also the 
general conditions for all loanable 
funds. Here a quite different picture 
emerges. The over-all demand for 
funds during the next five years will 
be quite strong. I predicate this esti- 
mate not simply on the assumption of 
continued general prosperity, but also 
on the fact that borrowings of both 
the federal and state and local gov- 
ernments over the next five years will 
be heavy. For instance, the new fed- 
erally-encouraged highway program. 
It is not generally recognized that 
this program alone is likely to in- 
crease the annual demand for long- 
term funds by about 10 per cent. 
Over the next five years the number 
of children and young people in 
school and college will also increase 
tremendously, so that we have only 
begun our school building program. 
This will call for further state and 
local borrowing. 

The over-all demand for funds in 
the next five years will remain strong. 
Because of this over-all strength, plus 
some decline in new home construc- 
tion, there is likely to be a shift in 
funds out of the mortgage market 
into other lending markets. There 
will be no softening in mortgage loan 
rates in the period ahead, and there 
may be some intervals when rates 
will rise above the present level. 


(Continued on page 15) 




















This LIBERALIZED 
LENDING Is Sound 


This is both a defense of the 
liberalized provisions of the 

1954 Housing Act and an answer 
to those who are alarmed about 
the rising mortgage debt and 

no down payment loans. 

Mr. Johnson doesn’t think we 
have a boom but are 

merely keeping up with 

His key to the 


future isn’t family 


our growth. 


formation and marriages but 
the families with children 
which determine the housing 
demand. 

His conclusion: we aren’t 
overbuilding, the 

mortgage structure is 

sound, there’s a lot more 


business to be done. 


By GEORGE C. JOHNSON 


President, The Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn 





HERE seems to be a growing 
opposition to FHA in some quar- 
ters—and particularly the opposition 
to the mortgage terms provided for 
FHA mortgages in the Housing Act 
of 1954. 
zt, I am becoming 
quite concerned 
with recent arti- 
cles in newspapers 
and magazines to 
the effect that 
present financing 
for homes is too 
a liberal, and that 
G. C. Johnson the nation’s home 
mortgage debt is 
too high. Some of these conclusions 
seem to be based on a superficial 
examination of insufficient statistics, 
and they ignore many basic economic 
facts. 





Liberal mortgage credit, soundly 
applied on the basis of a borrower’s 
ability to meet his obligations, is one 
of the strongest props we have for a 
prosperous national economy. 

It is true that mortgage lending 
today is on a far more liberal basis 
than at any time in the past, but 
these loans are sound. The long-term 
self-amortizing mortgage with low 
down payment has proved the great- 
est single factor in putting good 
homes within the reach of families in 
every income bracket. 

Is this bad? 

Recently, I heard an economist say 
that we are building too many homes 
for sale, that because there is no par- 
ticular encouragement from govern- 
ment or elsewhere to build rental 
housing, families are being forced to 
buy homes. Even this man’s phrase- 
ology seems to me to be off-key. 
Induced might have been a better 
word than forced. 

Be that as it may, again I ask: 
Is that bad? I was brought up to 
consider it a fine thing for a family 
to own its home. 


I wonder it that economist, and 
others who share similar views, realize 
that the American family has an 
inherent desire to own a home of its 
own. I wonder why these people fail 
to realize that the purchase of a home 
with an amortized mortgage is a form 
of systematized saving. I wonder why 
they fail to recognize the fact that 
home ownership is a basic part of 
our economy. 

Some of the economists who say 
we have too liberal mortgage lending 
terms use the argument that the pres- 
sent rate of family formations is not 
large enough to support a_ building 
volume of a million-plus homes a 
year. 

Naturally, formations of new fami- 
lies do have an ultimate effect on the 
demand for homes. However, I think 
it is an entirely erroneous premise to 
use the rate of family formations as 
the only yardstick. 

In trying to learn at what stage 
family formation becomes a factor 
in the home-buying market, I have 
raised the question: Does the couple 
that gets married this year immedi- 
ately go out and buy a home, or does 
that couple buy a home next year, 
five years from now, ten years from 
now—or when? 

The answer is: 

It is the family with children which 
is the biggest factor in the market for 
homes—not new marriages in them- 
selves. 

I found this answer in an examina- 
tion of the last 500 mortgage applica- 
tions filed at my bank. These included 
homes selling from $10,000 to $42,000. 
This survey showed that 84.2 per cent 
of those 500 families had one or more 
children. Of the 15.8 per cent who 
have no children, a vast majority are 
older couples. Very few were newly- 
married, and these were in the higher 
income brackets. 

Another very revealing survey was 
made by a large-scale home building 
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firm on Long Island last year, follow- 
ing completion of a 480-home opera- 
tion. This showed the average age of 
the head of the family buying these 
homes to be 32.3 years. I consider 
this particularly revealing because it 
should refute the claim made by some 
alarmists that “mere kids are being 
enticed to buy homes because of easy 
credit terms.” 

The Census Bureau estimates that 
600,000 new households were formed 
1953, the number was 
1952, the estimate was 


last year. In 
800,000. In 
1,000,000. 


Nevertheless, in each of those three 


years, the homebuilders of America 
built and sold more than 1,000,000 
homes. 

If we accept the theory of those 


who assert that the declining rate of 
family formations should immediately 
lower the rate of dwelling unit pro- 
duction, and thereby disregard all 
other demands for homes, the nation 
should have built only 600,000 homes 
last year. Instead, a total of 1,215,500 
dwelling units was produced, and, in 
most areas, all were immediately 
occupied. 

That brings up a very important 
consideration that seems to be over- 
looked by the people who contend 
that we are confronted with an over- 


production of housing. 

No builder 
afford to be, left with 
of unsold homes. Therefore, the gen- 
eral practice of development builders 


wants to be, or can 


an inventory 


in my area is to erect one or two ex- 
hibit houses and then sell 25 or 30 
homes from these models and plot 
maps. Only after purchase contracts 
are signed for these 25 or 30 houses, 
does the builder commence construc- 
tion. 

Perhaps speculative building has 
been a practice in some parts of the 
country, but it is very rarely found 
Long Island. The large-scale 
operative builders have largely re- 
placed the speculative builders. 

As to whether or not we are likely 
to over-build, I think the market itself 
regulates the building volume. There 
If people 
do not want homes, or cannot afford 
them, they will not buy, and builders 
will not build. 


on 


is a certain and sure test. 


Also, the supply and demand for 


materials can serve as a brake on 
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production. For example, suppose we 
look at just one key material— 
cement. If all the road building and 
other construction which is now 
scheduled gets under way, where is 
the cement to come from? Do we 
have enough productive capacity? 

The word “boom” 
been used very carelessly in connec- 
tion with present housing activity 
activity which has been moving at a 
rate of one million-plus dwelling units 
for each of the past six years. 


has_ recently 


I do not think we have a boom, 
in the popular idea of the term. In- 
stead, it is a natural expansion of our 
housing to meet the needs of a fan- 
tastically-increasing population, with 
incomes to afford modern homes. 

Can you call it a boom when we 
examine these figures? 

The 1955 total construction 
penditure is estimated at $39.5 billion. 
At today’s valuation of the dollar, 
the 1923-29 annual volume of con- 
struction was $24.2 billion. Does the 
difference between $39.5 and $24.2 
billion, or $15.3 billion, constitute a 
boom? I think not, particularly when 
we realize that population has in- 
creased since the 1920’s from 118 
million to 162 million. 


ex- 


I also disagree with the theory of 
alarmists that the nation’s present 
home mortgage debt of about $75 
billion is too high. 

This is 25.1 per cent of estimated 
national income for 1954. In 1940, 
the $17.3 billion mortgage debt was 
22.7 per cent of national income. But 
of equal, or perhaps greater impor- 
tance, is that today there is a much 
broader base for carrying the home 
mortgage debt than the case 
15 years ago. The debt is distributed 
among a far greater number of fami- 
lies. In the period from 1940 to 1950, 
the number of families responsible for 
payment of the mortgage debt had 
more than doubled. Furthermore, 
the mortgage debt in 1950 was only 
96 per cent of the income of the fami- 
lies living in their own homes, where- 
as in 1940, the debt was 166 per cent. 
While we have no data beyond 1950, 


was 


it seems reasonable to assume that 
this trend has continued. 
I would welcome real proof—not 


theory—that this is inflationary, as 
some assert, or a serious danger to 
our economy. 


It is true that builders today have 
no difficulty in arranging mortgage 
terms that buyers can afford, and 
which makes selling easy. This is due 
to a considerable extent to the splen- 
did operations of FHA and VA home 
loan guaranty program. 

The VA has done a magnificent 
job in helping war veterans acquire 
good housing. The FHA has done 
an equally fine job for the non- 
veteran. But it has long been recog- 
nized that the non-veteran was the 
forgotten man when it came to liberal 
terms for the purchase of a home. 
That is why the more liberal terms 
were written into the Housing Act 
of 1954. Now, less than seven months 
since that law became effective, there 
seems to be a concerted effort to 
eliminate these easier terms. 

But of even more seriousness—and 
this is very definitely a builders’ prob- 
lem—is the well-defined movement in 
some quarters to abolish the FHA 
entirely. Suggestions to curtail the 
activity and functions of the FHA 
should be taken with a grain of salt. 
The source of these suggestions should 
be examined very carefully. Could 
some of these suggestions be made 
with a view to limiting competition? 
Have some of the opponents of the 
FHA an ax to grind, namely to ex- 
clude from the making of high ratio 
loans, all but the type of institution 
they represent? 

On the occasion of the 20th anni- 
versary of the FHA last June, I said 
publicly that the FHA has been the 
greatest single boom ever conceived 
to benefit the home-buying public. | 
want to reiterate that statement with 
all the force at my command. 

Any effort to eliminate the FHA 
should be opposed vigorously by 
everyone connected with the real 
estate and building industry. I hardly 
think it necessary to list the reasons. 

Those opposing FHA and the VA 


have advanced the argument that 
today’s low down payments and long 
mortgage terms do not provide 


enough equity, and that the credit 
terms encourage families to buy 
homes they cannot afford. 


What kind of reasoning is that? 
The buyer is not approved for the 
loan if he cannot afford the carrying 
charges. Approval of credit and suit- 
ability of home to buyer is funda- 




















mental to this type of lending. 

Any equity at all is better than a 
handful of rent receipts, and it has 
been the experience of my own bank 
where we have some $91 million, or 
about 19 per cent of our total mort- 
gage portfolio, invested in FHA-in- 
sured mortgages, that these home- 
buying families do establish equities. 
You would be surprised at the 
number and amounts of prepayments. 


All that these families want is the 
opportunity to start toward their goal 
of home ownership. The FHA and 
the VA afford them that opportunity. 


The more liberal mortgage terms 
now available create a much broader 
market for the builders’ product. 
Limiting mortgage lending to conven- 
tional financing would deliver a body 
blow to the local state and national 
economy by restricting the volume of 
home construction. 

One must remember that practi- 
cally no rental housing has been made 
available in the price range that the 
average family in moderate circum- 
stances can afford. Most of the rental 
housing has been either the govern- 
ment-subsidized type for low income 
groups, or the luxury type for high 
income families. 

However—and this must not be 
lost sight of—the one-family home 
builders, assisted by liberal financing 
terms, have been able to step into the 
breach and supply homes for families 
under terms that these families can 
afford. 

Furthermore, home-owning families 
are the backbone of any community. 

I believe the present FHA and VA 
regulations are satisfactory and eco- 
nomically sound. True, there have 
been delays in FHA processing. But, 
the increased authorization of money 
additional personnel probably 
will soon solve that problem. Already, 
the mortgage department in my own 
bank reports a glimmer of light in 
this respect. 


for 


A related subject in this discussion 
is the matter of sales. There, again, 
is a basic economic brake on builders 
over-extending themselves. We made 
a study of sales and building opera- 
tions at the end of January on 
builders’ jobs we are financing. This 
covered some 11,000 homes. We found 
that sales were good in 82 per cent 
of the jobs, fair in 14 per cent, and 


poor in only 4 per cent. This indi- 
cates, in itself, that demand is still 
strong from the home-buying public 
and that apparently builders are really 
merchandising their product. In al- 
most every case where sales were 
regarded as poor, it was near the 
conclusion of a development, or was 
a very small operation to start with. 

A highly important builders’ prob- 
lem is the matter of costs. It is im- 
perative that costs should not rise to 
the point where buyers cannot afford 
the homes that are being built. 

But I doubt if the mortgage lend- 
ers will permit that to happen. We 
have the tools with which to put on 
the brakes whenever necessary. 


FHA-VA VS. CONVENTIONALS 


(Continued from page 12) 


If the legal ceiling on FHA-VA 
rates is maintained, we are likely to 
see a continued preference for the 
higher yield conventionals, so that 
the government insured or guaranteed 
share of the total market will prob- 
ably remain between 45 and 50 per 
cent. But is the government likely 
to maintain the ceiling on FHA-VA 
rates? No one can predict what the 
government will do,* but I believe 
there will be increasing sentiment for 
removing the rate ceiling. The gov- 
ernment program of mortgage insur- 
ance was originally conceived as an 
encouragement to the housing indus- 
try in general, and did not have the 
provisions which were later added to 
encourage particular types of build- 


*Some startling proposals as to what the govern- 
ment should do—startling anyway to anyone who 
may have thought that the 1954 Housing Act was 
a fixed housing pattern for the future—have just 
been made by the Hoover Commission. Some 
recommendations: FHA should be privately fi- 
nanced and the President given power to raise 
down payments. VA’s loan guarantee program 
should end as scheduled in 1957 for World War II 
veterans and in 1965 for Korean veterans. The 
Public Housing Administration should limit its aid 
to direct grants-in-aid as security for private loans 
on slum clearance projects. 

The Commission pointed out that, since 1913 
when the government began lending through the 
Federal Reserve System, the number of federal 
agencies engaged in such activities has expanded to 
more than one hundred. On June 30 last year, the 
government has obligated itself for $244 billion in 
loans, guarantees, insurance and contingent liabili- 
ties. The Cx issi rece ds that HHFA 
and certain other agencies be brought under the 
government corporation act to simplify fiscal opera- 
tions. It urged that the government get out of 
five agencies so that they could be merged into the 
private enterprise system. These are the Banks for 
Cooperatives, FHA, FNMA, the 
Credit Banks and the Rural Electrification 
ministration.—Editor. 





Intermediate 
Ad- 


ing, or to favor particular types of 
home buyers. As the housing market 
begins to show some sign of weakness 
—as I believe it may well do during 
the next five years—it would be quite 
logical for the government to return 
to its original conception of mortgage 
insurance. This would mean that the 
contract rate ceilings would be re- 
moved or raised, and that the differ- 
entials in loan value between differ- 
ent priced homes would be lessened. 


The effect of these changes would 
be to greatly widen the scope of the 
government insured or guaranteed 
program and to provide much more 
stimulus to housing demand than is 
provided under the present legisla- 
tion. A plentiful supply of loanable 
funds would be provided at low down 
payments and long maturities. The 
artificial preference for conventional 
mortgages would be eliminated. And 
the benefits of the mortgage insur- 
ance program would be made avail- 
able to a much wider group of per- 
sons than at present. 


The government has already gone 
as far as is desirable in lengthening 
maturities, and down payments on 
lower priced homes have dropped 
further than is desirable. The housing 
market should not be stimulated 
through further liberalization of ex- 
isting coverage. Further moves along 
this line would not only encourage 
borrowers and lenders to engage in 
practices likely to put them into 
financial difficulties, but would also 
jeopardize the whole program of gov- 
ernment insurance. The future of the 
FHA-VA program lies not in encour- 
aging unsound borrowing and lend- 
ing practices, but in eliminating the 
artificial curbs and distinctions in the 
program so that its benefits will be 
available to more people. 

I hope that when the time comes 
to introduce further encouragement 
to the important home-building in- 
dustry, all <hose associated with that 
industry will oppose an unsound low- 
ering of standards and will instead 
urge a return to the original concep- 
tion of mortgage insurance. If the 
future course is in this sound direc- 
tion, I am confident that the build- 
ing industry, the mortgage loan in- 
dustry, and the whole program of 
government insurance and guaranty 
of mortgages can look forward to an 
expanding and prosperous future. 
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Suggestion for Opening the 
Pension Funds to Mortgages 


O MORTGAGE men grazing in 
f pete ee loan pastures, the ad- 
joining, lushly growing field of the 
pension funds has an alluring green- 
ness. The however, have 
found the 
stoutly fenced, and the access to it 
has so far been by way of nibbling 
at the edges—and very little of that 


rather than by actual entry. 


grazers, 
pension field well and 


For a number of years the prob- 
lem of break-through has been a per- 
plexing one. Individuals and com- 
MBA have worked hard 
and patiently at it, on the plausible 
theory that pension funds intrinsically 
are a great untapped source for sup- 


mittees of 


porting an expanding mortgage de- 
mand, but so far the results have been 
less than gratifying. 

Now, with mortgage demand grow- 
ing more vigorously than ever, and 
the pension field burgeoning lusher 
and riper than ever, is a good time 
to appraise the situation. It is a good 
time to try to see just how ripe the 
and who is going to harvest 
don’t; and, if 


field is, 
it if 
mortgage men are to harvest it, how 


mortgage men 


they are going to get through the 
tence. 

There is no question that the pen- 
sion field is a lush one, although the 
lack of organized statistics about it 
make it much more difficult to assess 
than the sources provided by the reg- 
ular institutional investors. Moreover, 
the pension field is not all of one 
piece. 

A good part of it 
lion in total reserves 


about $8.6 bil- 
comes within 
the scope of life insurance operations. 
Of the close to $3 billion in annual 
contributions to private pension funds, 
about 40 per cent, or roughly $1.2 
billion, goes to pension funds han- 
dled by life insurance companies. This 
part of the field is, of course, indis- 
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By MILES L. COLEAN 


tinguishable from that of normal in- 
surance company operations, since the 
pension contributions go into the gen- 
eral investment pool of the insurance 
companies and hence into mortgages 
in the same proportion as any other 
source of the life insurance company 
supply. To this extent, mortgage men 
are grazing fairly substantially on pen- 
sion money whether they know it or 
not. 

This is an aspect of the question 
that perhaps has been unduly neg- 
lected. The proposition may be stated 
in this way: To the extent that pen- 
sion funds are handled through life 
insurance companies, little problem 
exists for mortgage originators, since 
not only is a considerable portion of 
the annual increase bound to go into 
mortgages but also the mortgage in- 
vestment is bound to be handled 
through the normal correspondent 
channels. It may be assumed, there- 
fore, particularly in face of the re- 
luctance of other types of pension 
trustees to go into mortgages, that it 
is to the interest of mortgage bankers 
to encourage the handling of pensions 
by life insurance companies. 

At the present time, life insurance 
companies are at somewhat of a dis- 
advantage in the competition for pen- 
sion money. This is due to the fact 
that the earnings from the investment 
of pension funds are not subject to 
federal tax when handled by a cor- 
porate trustee, but are taxed in the 
same way as their other investment 
income when handled by life insur- 
ance companies. 

The life insurance industry has in- 
stituted discussions with the Congres- 
sional tax authorities with a view to 
eliminating or at least reducing this 
disadvantage. A subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means Committee which 
has studied this situation has ex- 


pressed itself as being “impressed” 
with its seriousness. There is conse- 
quently some possibility that insur- 
ance company income from pension 
accounts may be allowed to be segre- 
gated and treated differently from 
other income for tax purposes. 


When we talk about private pension 
funds, however, we ordinarily refer to 
funds in the hands of banks or trust 
companies or those which are operated 
by a trustee especially set up for the 
purpose. Including corporation pen- 
sion funds and benefit funds of various 
sorts set up by labor unions, this 
group of accounts comprises a total 
of close to $11.5 billion and the an- 
nual accumulation now comes to 
more than $1.5 billion. Not only are 
these funds greatly expanding in cov- 
erage from year to year, but since, for 
the next decade, the draw on them 
by the pensioners will be light, the 
rate of accumulation is rapidly ac- 
celerating. One authority, Charles 
Dearing of the Brookings Institution, 
places the annual accumulation at $6 
billion by 1960 and estimates that it 
will augment savings from other 
sources by as much as 20 to 30 per 
cent. 

This is the prospect mortgage men 
have been so enviously eyeing, and 
with frustrated appetites. Where is the 
pension flow going now? Probably not 
over $400 million a year—$350 mil- 
lion might be a closer figure—finds 
its way into stocks. The rest almost 
wholly goes to corporate and govern- 
ment bonds. According to Roger F. 
Murray, vice president of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York and an 
expert in the pension field, “A typical 
pension fund portfolio might show 60 
to 70 per cent in bonds (chiefly cor- 
porate), perhaps 5 per cent in pre- 
ferred stocks, and 25 to 40 per cent 
in common stocks. Real estate invest- 











ments would be a negligible figure.” 

With the last part of Mr. Murray’s 
statement most mortgage men can 
agree from their own experience. But 
confirmation from so expert a source 
does not make the fact more palatable. 

The situation is not much different 
with the pension funds operated by 
state and local governments for the 
benefit of their employees. These now 
amount to about $7.4 billion in total 
with an annual contribution of around 
$1 billion. Many of the public pen- 
sion funds have as wide latitude in 
selecting investments as do the pri- 
vate funds. Yet the selection is heav- 
ily on the side of corporate and gov- 
ernment bonds. While there is some 
evidence that the public funds have 
bought FHA and VA mortgages a 


bilities in this particular area have not 
been adequately investigated. 

Third, pension managers who have 
given at least some consideration to 
mortgage possibilities have frequently 
come to the conclusion that the han- 
dling of mortgages entails a much 
larger organization and a much 
greater overhead than do other forms 
of investment. 

As to the first, there can be little 
question that, up to the present time, 
the available bond and stock invest- 
ments have been sufficient to meet 
the needs of pension funds. Growth 
in the supply of these investments, 
particularly on the bond side, has 
been substantial, while the funds have 
been a relatively small factor in the 
total investment market. This rela- 


may be that what up to now has been 
a satisfactory yield may be an un- 
comfortably low one. At this point, 
the present pattern of investment is 
likely to lose some of its attractiveness. 


This impending situation may lead 
to the removal of the second reason 
why pension funds have not gone into 
mortgages. Pension managers, by and 
large, have been bond men. They 
have been expert in bond investment 
and unfamiliar with the intricacies of 
the mortgage operation. And they 
have been under no pressure to get 
more familiar. As the opportunities 
for bond investment grow thinner, rel- 
ative to the size of the outlet pro- 
vided by the funds, the managers will 
be forced to take a broader view of 
the investment market. Mortgages 


One of the greatest developments that could happen in our industry 


is to find the key that will unlock the door to the pension funds for mortgage 


loans. True, some progress has been made, and no Association committee 


has worked more diligently on its assignment than the MBA group on pension funds. 


If the industry follows the path it is now taking, a long period of education 


lies ahead. But might there be some quicker route to accomplish the objective? Mr. 


Colean sets forth an idea to do just that, ani possibly it’s one that you will 


hear more about in the future. 


little more extensively than the pri- 
vate funds, the amount apparently is 
still relatively small. 
the point of view of the 
originator, the pressing 
question is: why does this situation 
so widely prevail? This question is 
vital because until the cause is well- 
understood, no satisfactory answer will 
be found. 


From 
mortgage 


As far as I can figure it out, there 
are three causes: 

First, the supply of bond and stock 
investments has been so ample that it 
has been unnecessary for the funds to 
reach out into other areas in order 
to keep their portfolios filled. 

Second, since the pension managers, 
both private and public, have not 
usually been men who are familiar 
with mortgage investments, the possi- 


tionship, combined with the fact that 
the required yield on the funds has 
been comparatively low, has made it 
possible for the managers to follow 
the easiest way, which, as they see it, 
is to buy bonds. 

The circumstances that have made 
it possible for the funds to find this 
easy and ready-made answer to their 


investment problem are likely to 
change, and, in fact, already are 
changing. From now on the funds 


promise to increase at a more rapid 
rate than the amount of new cor- 
porate bond issues. The heretofore 
ample supply of bond investments is 
then likely to become much restricted. 
If the pension funds continue to con- 
centrate their mounting volume of in- 
vestment in a proportionately narrow- 
ing field, the rate of return is bound 
to be adversely affected. The result 


represent the only substantial and ex- 
panding area to which their eyes can 
be directed. 

Moreover, mortgages are in many 
ways ideally suited to the pension 
fund operation. Dr. Dearing’s study 
of pension funds has this to say: 

“Pension programs, individually and 
in the aggregate, deal with life spans 
rather than short-run phenomena. 
Only relatively small portions of the 
credits accruing annually under the 
industrial pension systems now in 
force will be presented for actual cash 
payment during the next 10 years. 
And for most of the recently adopted 
plans the ‘normal’ retirement load 
will not be reached for at least two 
decades. Pension fund managers are 
thus primarily concerned with long- 
term investment prospects rather than 
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intermediate business fluctuations, 
even though periodic adjustments 
must be made to accommodate such 
fluctuations in order to keep the fund 
actuarially sound.” 

Long-term amortized mortgages, 
especially on residential property and 
when insured by FHA or guaranteed 
by the VA, will meet the require- 
ments that Dr. Dearing describes. 
They provide a stable, relatively high 
net yield over a long period. The 
return of principal, under the stand- 
ard constant payment plan, while slow 
at first, increases rapidly as well as 
automatically after the tenth year; 
and the outstanding principal is at all 
times secured by ample insurance cov- 
erage or an outright guarantee. These 
patent advantages will not be over- 
looked indefinitely. 


A Big Barrier 

Che third cause of indifference to- 
ward mortgage investment remains— 
the presumed expense and nuisance 
of handling a mortgage account. It 
can hardly be denied that a mortgage 
account requires considerably more 
attention and more bookkeeping than 
a bond account. And although it can 
be demonstrated that, utilizing the 
methods that MBA has developed, it 
is a far less formidable task than most 
pension managers suppose, but still 
remains more of a job than many of 
them will care to take on, unless some 
further, substantial simplifications can 
be devised. 

As I see it, the prospect is about like 
this: So far as pension investment is 
concerned, events are working in fa- 
vor of the mortgage originator. Pen- 
their rapidly 
mounting accumulations, will soon be 
looking beyond the areas that so far 
have fully satisfied their needs. When 
they do look, they will find mortgages 


sion managers, amid 


well-adapted to their investment re- 
But they are still likely 
to draw back in the feeling that they 
either lack the special expertness that 
successful mortgage lending demands 
or do not wish to incur the heavier 
overhead that they believe an exten- 
sive mortgage operation would impose 
upon them. 

Where do we go from this point? 
In the long run, time, as it usually 
does, might provide its own answer. I 
doubt, though, that this way of solv- 
ing things will satisfy the members 
of MBA who are seeking a broader 


quirements. 
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market for mortgages. Mortgage orig- 
inators will want to give time a help- 
ing hand. 


In order to speed up time’s too 
protracted process, it will be necessary 
for mortgage originators to invent an 
accelerator. This involves a demon- 
stration to pension fund managers 
that means can be given them for 
building mortgage investment with no 
greater organization, overhead, or 
hazard than for handling bond in- 
vestment. 

"To tap the pension fund mar- 
ket,” says Mr, Colean, we need 
“an instrumentality that will per- 
form all the functions of the 
home office of a life insurance 
company,” performing so well 
that all the pension fund man- 
agement would need to do would 
be, each month, receive and de- 
posit checks covering mortgage 
income and return of capital... . 
“If it can be made that simple, 

I think the funds will buy it.” 


ee 


I mean just that. I do not believe 
that any great number of the trusteed 
funds, at least in the near future, are 
going to be willing to set up special 
mortgage departments, no matter how 
much the virtues of excellent servicing 
methods or the possibilities of ma- 
chine operation are explained to 
them. The whole idea remains foreign 

the end result still isn’t anything 
like buying bonds. 


I do not wish to go so far as to 
say that there will be no exceptions 
to this. There are already a number 
of pension funds, particularly a few 
of the public ones, that have acquired 
FHA and VA mortgages. A few funds 
have shown interest in acquiring large 
loans on commercial property. A 
number of mortgage companies have 
worked out arrangements with this or 
that fund under which varying de- 
grees of responsibility are assumed by 
the servicing agent. 

We need a better exchange of in- 
formation on cases of this sort, be- 
cause some of the plans may have 
broader applicability, and because, out 
of such an interchange of experiences, 
better methods can be devised. But I 
have the feeling that no widely ac- 
ceptable plan has yet been devised; 
and I will venture the view that no 


plan involving a direct relationship 
between the fund and a servicing 
agent or a group of servicing agents 
will provide the solution we are seek- 
ing. 

What is needed is an instrumen- 
tality that will perform all the func- 
tions of the home office of a life 
insurance company doing a nation- 
wide correspondent business. This 
agency should perform its function 
so well that all the pension fund 
management would need to do would 
be, each month, to receive and deposit 
checks covering mortgage income and 
return of capital, and go over a regu- 
lar accounting of the sources of the 
payments and the status of the port- 
folio. 

If it can be made that simple, I 
think the funds will buy it. At any 
rate, the idea seems alluring enough 
to make worthwhile some speculation 
as to the way such an agency might 
operate. 


How It Would Operate 

As I see it, the agency would estab- 
lish relations with mortgage origina- 
tors and servicers in various parts of 
the country in the same way that life 
insurance companies make their cor- 
respondent contracts. It would handle 
all the details of acquisition from the 
originators, acting either on its own 
initiative or making its selections in 
locations most favored by the inves- 
tors it represented. In order to estab- 
lish confidence in its operation, the 
agency would have to assume some 
responsibility for selecting sound loans 
and trustworthy services. It would 
consequently have to maintain a staff 
capable of judging the character of 
the mortgages submitted and the com- 
petence of the servicing operation. 

The mortgages would be acquired 
in, or transferred to, the name of 
particular pension funds. The new 
agency could serve as custodian, or 
not, as the fund preferred; but in any 
case it would handle all collections 
from each servicer and all payments 
to each investor; it would give each 
investor as much information as re- 
quired about its mortgage account; 
it would audit the servicer, and work 
out with him all matters relating to 
delinquency and foreclosure. 

By and large, the operation would 
very much resemble that of a trust 
company’s handling of an agency ac- 








count, as contrasted with a trust ac- 
count. It would have to be legally 
qualified to perform this type of serv- 
ice; and it would, of course, have to 
meet the qualifications set up by FHA 
for approved mortgagees. It should 
not be implied, however, that the 
agency’s operations need be restricted 
to insured and guaranteed mortgages. 
It would be expected that conven- 
tional loans would become more and 
mere a feature of its activity as its 
organization grew and its experience 
developed. 

The services outlined could be per- 
formed at a cost that would promise 
a profitable operation for the agency 
and still leave, on the one hand, the 
normal fees for servicing and, on the 
other, a yield to the investor that 
would be well in excess of that of 
his bond portfolio. A_ preferential 
yield to the investor on the average 
of Ye to % of a percentage point 
could certainly be counted upon; and 
this, considered with the other ad- 
vantages of mortgages as an invest- 
ment and with the elimination of the 
management load that the agency 
would provide, should give pension 


investors strong inducement for ac- 
cepting the plan. 

While these thoughts have been de- 
veloped with pension fund investors 
in mind, there is no reason why the 
plan would not work equally well for 
other types of investors, particularly 
small insurance companies and banks 
that would like to diversify their in- 
vestments but that lack the facilities 
for reaching widespread sources of 
supply or for handling the intricacies 
of a mortgage portfolio or for deal- 
ing with a large number of servicing 
agents. Institutions like these might 
turn out to be as good a source of 
customers for the proposed institu- 
tion as the pension funds themselves. 


Other Possibilities 

The new organization could en- 
large its functions beyond those out- 
lined. For example, going beyond 
strictly an agency operation, it might, 
with the growth of its assets and 
prestige, acquire mortgages in its own 
name to be held against commitments 
to take up at a future date or against 
its own estimate of what the future 
take-up would be. In other words, it 


might develop the same type of ware- 
housing operation that life insurance 
companies and mutual savings banks 
are now making familiar to the trade. 

There are undoubtedly other possi- 
bilities of service to the mortgage sys- 
tem that such an organization might 
provide. The prospect of evolving a 
truly private FNMA is not beyond 
contemplation but, since this sort of 
departure would be for future con- 
sideration after a firm footing had 
been established, there is no point in 
elaborating on it further at this time. 

Only one question seems to be left: 
how could such an agency be or- 
ganized? That is a matter that I feel 
no need for attempting to map out 
before a group with the promotional 
and organizational talent represented 
in the mortgage industry. The amount 
of capital required to perform the 
functions first described would not be 
large. Competence is more vital to the 
success of the operation even than 
capital, and that, too, should be 
readily available from a group so vi- 
tally interested as this one is in ex- 
panding the resources for mortgage 
investment. 





“PROGRESS is NOT an ACCIDENT” 


@ Since 1936, this organization has cared for the title insurance problems of mortgage 
bankers, life insurance companies, builders, lawyers and others. In each of 
our 19 years we have grown larger . . 


from efficient, helpful service. 


@ Inquiries regarding title insurance—in any of the states listed—are 


cordially invited. 


Licensed to Write 
Title Insurance in: 


Alabama Indiana Mississippi Oklahoma Wisconsin 
Arkansas Kansas Missouri South Carolina Wyoming 
Colorado Louisiana Montana Tennessee and 
Florida Michigan North Carolina Texas Puerto Rico 
Georgia Minnesota North Dakota West Virginia 





steady progress resulting 


— pencer 
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The MortGace BANKER’S STAKE IN 


URBAN RENEWAL 


HE mortgage banker is an integ- design, lack of ventilation, light and 2% CONSERVATION AREA: Un- 
a part of the urban renewal sanitary facilities, excessive land cov-_ der Illinois Law it is an area which 
effort. Advancing blight daily eats erage, deleterious land use or layout “is not yet a slum or blighted area 
away his security, already pledged, ; or any combina- ... but... by reason of dilapida- 
: tion of these fac- tion, obsolescence, deterioration or 
tors, are detrimen- illegal use of individual structures, 
tal to the public overcrowding of structures and com- 
safety, health, munity facilities, conversion of resi- 
morals or wel- dential units into non-residential 
fare.” These areas use, deleterious land use or layout, 
are readily identi- decline of physical maintenance, lack 
fied by most ob- of community planning, or any com- 
servers and it is bination of these factors may become 
2> SLUM AND BLIGHTED gyoiman Pettibone 'ather generally such a slum and blighted area.” 
AREAS. Under Illinois Law they agreed that they The Housing Act of 1954, for the 
are defined as “any area ... where can be corrected only by removal of first time, makes available liberal 
buildings or improvements, by rea- all buildings, replanning the area and financing for this large class of hous- 
son of dilapidation, obsolescence, construction of new communities as __ ing. 
overcrowding, faulty arrangement or well as new housing. It requires no argument to con- 


and is rapidly consuming his field for 
future activity as the all-destructive 
slums march close behind neglect, 
depreciation and obsolescence. 

[wo stages of decline are generally 
recognized to produce “slum and 
blighted areas’’ and “conservation 


areas.” 





By HOLMAN D. PETTIBONE 







VMBA’s Committee on Redevelopment, Conservation and Reha- 
bilitation headed by Ferd Kramer believes the provi- 
sions in the 1954 Housing Act pertaining to urban 
renewal offer an opportunity and provide a challenge 
for mortgage bankers such as they have never had before. 


Urban renewal is a vast field for urban preservation and 





profit waiting to be worked—and who has a greater stake in it 
than the mortgage lender? In the February issue, Allison Dunham 
explained why securing an adequate housing code is a vital part of 
any urban renewal program. This article by Mr. Pettibone, another 
in this series under the sponsorship of MBA’s Committee, is a reminder 
of our opportunities in the program. Mr. Pettibone is chairman of the 
hoard of Chicago Title and Trust Company, has long been prominent in urban renewal efforts in Chicago 


and Illinois (where, incidentally, some of the most significant progress has been made) and is 


now temporarily with the government in charge of its rubber surplus disposal program. 
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vince a mortgage man of the poten- 
tial demand for his services in financ- 
ing such projects. He will be ready 
to act as the pipeline for the needed 
funds; but, if he is alert, he will be 
eager to cooperate with or lead other 
civic minded citizens in selecting and 
delineating such areas and marshal- 
ing the appropriate public and pri- 
vate agencies for the attack. Such 
public service will deserve and doubt- 
less will bring ultimate profit. 

Our various government agencies 
are liberal—almost prodigal—with 
“front” or “risk” money for this pur- 
pose, leaving the field of secured 
funds to the mortgage bankers. The 
federal government will contribute 
two-thirds of the write-down between 
the cost of land and slum buildings 
and the sale price of the prepared 
site to private developers. In Illinois 
and other jurisdictions, the states and 
cities will make up the other one- 
third. 


An Unlimited Field 

Congress has recently initiated 
even more startling and far reaching 
assistance providing insured funds for 
private rehabilitation of properties in 
declining areas where adequate plan- 
ning and organization are demon- 
strated. This is a new field for the 
mortgage banker and is without any 
visible limit as to scope as, accord- 
ing to official studies, millions of 
residential and other buildings will 
be qualified for mortgage loans in- 
sured by government agencies. 

These new developments did not 
happen by accident nor were they 
dreamed up overnight by a benevo- 
lent government. They have been 
worked out over many years by the 
efforts and cooperation of dedicated 
members of MBA, NAREB, NAHB, 
lawyers and laymen, many without 
hope of direct financial return. 

If any mortgage banker in any 
city or suburb is not active in some 
part of this work, he might well 
start And, if anyone is over- 
looking the peculiar advantages to 
him of lending in this field, he is 
due for a pleasant surprise. There 
is no promise, however, that even 
now profits will flow in without ef- 


now. 


fort. 

If you have not followed the leg- 
islation—-federal, state, and city— 
over the last fifteen or at least over 
the last ten years dealing with these 


problems, it will be wise to brush up 
on it. Your local Mortgage Bankers 
Association will probably be your 
first source of information. It will 
guide you to the various boards, com- 
missions, agencies and committees 
available if you operate in or near a 
large city. You will find the ma- 
chinery far advanced in such areas. 
If you happen to be in a small or 
less organized area you may contact 
MBA or the American Council to 
Improve Our Neighborhoods, Inc., 
Box 462, Radio City Station, New 
York 20. 

Realizing that areas for redevelop- 
ment or conservation may be poten- 
tially unusually desirable for resi- 
dence since they are close to centers 
of employment, shopping and _ busi- 
ness, government and lending sources 
have combined to supply financing 
in volume and on attractive terms. 

Maximum loans in relation to 
value have been increased (smaller 
or no down payments); maturities 
have been lengthened; older or 
“used” houses have been made eligi- 
ble for FHA insured financing on 
terms comparable to new housing 
loans; purchases of new appliances 
may be included in the mortgage at 
far easier terms; and many other 
changes have been made to the ad- 
vantage of borrowers. These changes 
will make eligible literally millions of 
new borrowers. Mortgage bankers 
are bringing these developments to 
the attention of the public and en- 
tirely new millions of eligible bor- 
rowers are being created by the pro- 
motion of areas of new and 
redeemed housing through slum 
clearance, rehabilitation and conser- 
vation projects. 

The tools, legislative, judicial and 


new 








Conventional Funds 
WANTED 


Active and experienced correspondent needs funds for con- 








= 


ventional mortgages on residences, apartments, hotels, mo- 
tels and restaurants in best South Florida area. Prepared to 
|| furnish consistent volume in excess of $3,000,000 per year, 
rates 434% to 5'/2%—10 to 20 years. Write Box 336. 


financial, have been provided—let us 
use them! 


Overall residential vacancy rates in 
most cities did not rise much last 
year and residential rents stabilized in 
most communities, NAREB’s survey 
shows. Based on reports by 274 real 
estate boards in communities of vary- 
ing size in 44 states, it showed: 
>> Seventy-eight per cent of the cities 
have vacancies of 2 per cent or less 
in all types of habitable rental units— 
and only 73 per cent of the cities 
found this to be true the year before. 
>»? As indicative of the rental picture, 
76 per cent of the cities found rents 
in garden-type apartments the same 
as the previous year, while another 9 
per cent reported rents in such struc- 
tures lower than the year before. 

Six per cent of the reporting places 
found vacancies in habitable housing 
of more than 5 per cent. Of this 6 
per cent, nine boards estimated va- 
cancies to be 10 per cent or more. 

Vacancies in multi-family units 
varied by size of city and section of 
country, West Coast cities, more fre- 
quently than cities of other sections, 
reported higher vacancy rates than the 
national average. For the country as 
a whole, 72 per cent of the cities 
found vacancies of 2 per cent or less 
in multi-family dwellings. There was 
a larger number of cities finding a 2 
per cent or lower vacancy rate in 
single-family units. 

While occupancy levels are high in 
terms of total inventory, a lagging 
demand for rental units in multi- 


family structures is reported from an 
appreciable number of places. Twelve 
cities were described as having apart- 
ment vacancies of “10 per cent or 
more.” 
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Report to the Members 


REPORT ON BOARD OF GOVERNORS MEETING 


Fifty members of the Board of Governors convened last February 23 in Chicago 
and discussed the activities of your Association for three hours and fifty minutes. 
My task is to squeeze 174 pages of transcript of that meeting into this one page. I 
hope I can make it. 





INTERIM REPORTS were given by eighteen committee chairmen .. . a few 
highlights .. . 
GI. . . was concerned with strengthening program procedures to insure full value to veterans, no loopholes 
for Senatorial investigations and attending unfavorable publicity. LEGISLATIVE . . . perfecting “grass 


roots” Congressional contacts and supplying model foreclosure laws for State use. MEMBERSHIP 
reported 2015 members last October, 1950 last January, 1940 in March. The loss resulted from increased 
dues, causing “marginal” members to drop out. However, 65 new members were admitted during this five- 
month period. MEMBERSHIP QUALIFICATION . . . considered 40 applications; approved 30, declined 
10. Quality rather than quantity prime objective. PENSION FUND .. . pension funds not rushing to buy 
mortgages, but there are signs of awakening interest in them. RESEARCH .. . assembling valuable infor- 
mation on banking operations for the mortgage bank*r. You will read and hear more about this. TRUST 
FUND .. . polishing up Educators’ Seminar for Jun* 21-22 at University of Michigan. Purpose: to instill 
in the 40 invited Deans of Schools of Business a conviction that mortgage banking is an industry their students 
should select. INSURANCE .. . in favor of vigorous selling programs as opposed to binding insurance 
agreements, and convinced that it is in the public interest for mortgage bankers to write insurance. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT MEETING 


|. That the President appoint a Committee to review all publications of MBA, to determine policies for 
proper distribution, and submit its report at next Board meeting. 


~ 


2. That MBA disapprove the program of extending mortgage insurance to medical facilities of all types, 
including hospitals, clinic buildings, nursing homes, convalescent homes, doctors’ offices, sanatoriums, 
etc., as set forth in pending Bills HR 397 and 398. Reason: adequate funds are already available for every 
legitimate medical facility building at private risk. You will hear more about this, either by letter or 
articles in The Mortgage Banker. 

3. That the President appoint a special committee to study the problem of Government procedure in the case 
of approved lenders (FHA or VA) being suspended (without formal charges) and take such further steps 
as are appropriate. 

+. That we notify the members of the policy the Insurance Committee deems wise to follow in the solicitation 
of insurance business. 

». That the members of the Association be permitted to purchase additional copies of our publications and 
letters at a nominal fee of approximately $15 per complete mailing per year. 

6. That a Personnel and Salary Committee of three members be appointed with staggered terms of 1, 2 and 

3 years. Purpose: to insure continuity in salary scales and personnel relationships. 


7. That Assistant Secretary-Treasurer McCabe be authorized to sign checks. 


8. That a book, Mortgage Lending Fundamentals, by Willis R. Bryant of San Francisco be sponsored by 
our Association, subject to several conditions and at no ultimate cost to MBA. (Continued on page 28) 


Coc stall 


WaLLaAceE Moir President 
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President 
Wattace Morr, President, Wallace Moir Company, 
130 El Camino, Beverly Hills, California. 


Vice President 

LINDELL Peterson, President, Chicago Mortgage 
Investment Company, 209 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 

Secretary-T reasurer 

GrorcE H. Patrerson, Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago. 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
FRANK J. McCase, Jr., Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago. 


Ww 
General Counsel 
SaMUEL E. Neer, Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, 1001—15th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Director, Department of Accounting and Servicing 
W. James Metz, Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago. 
Assistant Director, Department of Accounting and 
Servicing 
Epwarp J. DeEYounc, Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago. 
Director, Education and Research 
Lewis O. Kerwoop, Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago. 
Assistant Director, Public Relations 
Rosert J. Beran, Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago. 


v 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Executive 

LINDELL PETERSON, President, Chicago Mortgage 
Investment Company, 209 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 

Clinic 

Joun F. Austin, Jr., President, T. J. Bettes Com- 
pany, 616 Fannin Street, Houston. 

Conventional Loan 

Lon WortH Crow, Jr., Executive Vice President, 
Lon Worth Crow Company, 55 S.W. 8th Street, 
Miami. 

Educational 

Wa Ter C. Netson, President, Eberhardt Company, 
207 South 6th Street, Minneapolis. 

Farm Loan 

A. L. Bart.ett, Jr., Vice President, Bartlett Mort- 
gage Company, 815 Felix Street, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
FHA 

FRANKLIN D. RicHarps, Vice President, Richards, 
Alstrup and Redman, Inc., 712 Washington Building, 
15th and New York Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Finance 
Tuomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., President, The Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company, 120 W. 57th St., New York. 


Financing Minority Housing 

James W. Rouse, President, James W. Rouse & 
Company, Inc., 14 West Saratoga Street, Baltimore. 
GI 

B. B. Bass, President, American Mortgage & Invest- 
ment Company, 101 First National Building, Okla- 
homa City. 

Insurance 

GeorcE H. DovENMUEHLE, President, Dovenmuchle, 
Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Legislative 
J. W. Jones, Jones-West Mortgage Company, Rio 
Grande National Building, Dallas. 


Uembership 
R. C. Larson, Executive Vice President, C. A. Lar- 


son Investment Company, 348 North Camden Drive, 
Beverly Hills, California. 

Membership Qualifications 

E. R. Hatey, President, General Mortgage Cor- 
poration of Iowa, 1021 Fleming Building, Des Moines. 


Mortgage Servicing 
Frep K. Corpes, Vice President, The Bowery Savings 
Bank, 110 East 42nd Street, New York. 


Pension Fund 
Rosert E. Goxtpssy, President, Jersey Mortgage 
Company, 280 N. Broad St., Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Redevelopment, Conservation and 
Rehabilitation 

Ferp Kramer, President, Draper and Kramer, Inc., 
33 West Washington Street, Chicago. 

Publicity 

LINDELL PETERSON, President, Chicago Mortgage 
Investment Company, 209 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 

Research 

Rosert H. Pease, President, Detroit Mortgage and 
Realty Company, 333 West Fort Street, Detroit. 


Resolutions 
Brown L. Wuat ey, President, Stockton, Whatley, 


Davin & Company, Corner Bay and Laura Streets, 
Jacksonville. 

Trust 

FRANKLIN Brigese, Vice President and Treasurer, 
The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
156 East Sixth Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Young Men’s Activities 

Wituiam H. Oster, Vice President, W. A. Clarke 
Mortgage Co., Second and Locust Streets, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


GOVERNORS, REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS, 
ASSOCIATE GOVERNORS AND PAST PRESIDENTS 
SHOWN PAGE 1 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


Yy EAR-END figures for mortgage recordings [1] show 1954 to have been the biggest mort- 
gage year on record. While all types of savings institutions shared in this advance, the ac- 


4 


‘a 





tivity of life insurance companies [2] is particularly significant. An advance during 1954 of $1 
billion—almost 25 per cent—over 1953’s high figure for mortgage acquisitions gives the measure 
of the outpouring of insurance company money as savings grew and credit became easier. Note, 
however, that the increase in acquisitions was in conventional loans (up 9 per cent over 1953) 
and VA loans (3 times the 1953 volume) rather than in FHAs. 

The new year begins with notable increases both in mortgage recordings and insurance com- 
pany acquisitions over January of 1954, although for both series the January, 1955, figures are well 
below those for December. Contrary to this dip, VA appraisal requests for February [3] hit a 
high outdistanced only in the month of the imposition of Regulation X; and it seems probable 
that rumors of new credit controls (for which little substantiation can yet be found) are pro- 
ducing the very effects that encourage would-be controllers. 

New house building [4] continues lustily on its way, again making a new monthly record. 
However, the seasonally adjusted annual rate for February (1,381,000) was lower than that for 
January (1,424,000), which in turn was lower than that for December (1,473,000), reversing an 
expansionist trend that had prevailed since May. Private non-residential building [5] in February 
was 36 per cent ahead of February, 1954, but government construction continued the sag char- 
acteristic of much of last year. 

General business recovery (exclusive of construction) is proceeding strongly as shown by the 
lift in the index of industrial production [6] to the highest figure since September, 1953, and to 
within a few index points of the peak of that boom year. At the same time, the financial markets 
evidenced a distinct tightening as bond yields [7] moved to a loftier level than any time since 
early last year—a movement which seems likely to keep the present expansion within non-infla- 


tionary bounds. 




















l Recordings of Mortgages of $20,000 or Less (non-farm) 
millions of dollars) 
1955-54- —1954-53-- 12 Months 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec. 1954 1953 
Savings and loan associations... $ 688 $ 784 $ 467 $ 569 $8,312 $7,365 
Commercial banks ........ ae 379 420 263 291 4,239 3,680 
Insurance companies ...... uy 164 19] 108 126 1,768 1,480 
Mutual savings banks.......... 128 158 85 128 1,501 1,327 
| Mortgage companies and others. 665 714 449 508 7,154 5,895 
| » | REPRE ARES TS $2,024 $2,267 $1,372 $1,622 $22,974 $19,747 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board. 
j | ’ 
2 Mortgage Acquisitions by Life Insurance Companies 
| a millions of dollars) 
1955-54— 1954-53— 12 Months 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec. 1954 1953 
Nonfarm uae 1 $ 479 $ 588 $ 281 $ 433 $4,921 $3,918 
FHA a te oe 69 62 51 66 673 819 
VA oe : 161 208 57 81 1,377 457 
Other Pee bie a 249 318 173 286 2,871 2,642 
Farm ‘ Ne eB 42 43 36 45 413 417 
Te $ 521 $ 631 $ 317 $ 478 $5,334 $4,335 
Source: Institute of Life Insurance. Data include nonresidential as well as residential mortgages. 
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for the Mortgage Banker 


Applications to FHA for Insurance on New Construction, and 


3 


(number of units) 


Appraisal Requests to VA on New Construction 


—1955— 1954— 
Feb.” Jan. Feb. Jan. 
FHA applications ............ 28,586 26,067 25,703 24,333 
Units in home mortgages.... 28,347 25,647 20,008 15,007 
Units in project mortgages. . . 239 420 5,695 9,326 
VA appraisal requests......... 64,192 46,204 34,407 20,124 


Sources: Federal Housing Administration, Veterans Administration. 


4 


Number of Non-farm Housing Units Started 


—1955— 1954— 
Feb.” Jan.” Feb. Jan. 
Pe sXacbavsnkégs caaWu eae 88,600 87,800 73,900 65,100 
DE ncaa tenceenatcdsnvnes 1,400 200 1,300 1,300 
pO Te errr 90,000 88,000 75,200 66,400 


First 2 Months. 


1955” 1954 
54,653 50,036 
53,994 35,015 
659 15,021 
110,396 54,531 
»Preliminary 


First 2 Months 


1955" 1954 

176,400 139,000 
1,600 2,600 

178,000 141,600 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor. Preliminary; figures are revised three months after issuance. 


se 


(millions of dollars) 


Expenditures for New Construction Put in Place 


—1955— -1954— 
Feb.” Jan. Feb. Jan. 
IN ici i ne peas eens ek $1,986 $2,061 $1,637 $1,710 
Residential (non-farm) ...... 1,034 1,111 758 816 
Non-residential building ..... 547 541 474 486 
Pe CY wavadcenisvens 294 302 292 299 
Pent Ges ONES oo cies 111 107 113 109 
PRE, Kaan Uevuseemiweceehes 650 726 709 734 
(| ee ir ae $2,636 $2,787 $2,346 $2,444 
Source: U. S. Departments of Commerce and Labor. ’Preliminary. 
6 General Business Indexes 
(1947-49= 100) 
—1955— 1954— 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. 
Industrial production*..... 133° 131 125 125 
Wholesale prices ............. 110.4” 110.1 110.5 110.9 
Department store sales*........ 112° 118° 109 107 


Sources: Federal Reserve Board, U.S. Department of Labor. 
*Seasonally adjusted. 


Bond Yields 


*Estimated. 


First 2 Months 


1955" 1954 
$4,047 $3,347 
2,145 1,574 
1,088 960 
596 591 
218 222 
1,376 1,443 
$5,423 $4,790 


First 2 Months 


1955” 1954 
132 125 
110.3 110.7 
115 108 

»Preliminary. 























—1955— —1954— First 2 Months 
Feb. Jan. Feb Jan. 1955 1954 
Long-term U. S. governments 
34%4% issue of May, 1953, 
ST + svn enbadeenwnass 2.92 2.76 85 2.90 2.84 2.88 | 
Other long-term issues....... 2.72 2.65 2.60 2.68 2.69 2.64 
High-grade municipals i 
Standard & Poor’s)........ 2.42 2.3 2.39 2.50 2.41 2.45 | 
Moody’s corporates, total....... 3.18 3.15 3.23 3.34 3.17 3.29 I 
Moody’s Aaa corporates....... 2.99 2.9 2.95 3.06 2.96 3.01 | 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. | 
— LT ———— — 
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OR more than a decade mort- 
| peed men have become pretty 
well accustomed to swiftly-changing 
trends and conditions in their busi- 
ness. MBA’s 1955 Chicago Confer- 
ence, the first in this year’s Confer- 
ence and Clinic series, marked 
another change of direction, this time 
not so pronounced as others in the 
past but plain enough nevertheless. 
his time it was a tightening money 
market, nothing like early 1953, noth- 
ing to cause the abrupt changes of 
that period but still a change of pace. 

It was the result of no over-night 
action, such as that day not too long 
ago when unexpectedly the price sup- 
ports were pulled from the govern- 
ment bond market. The evidences of 
this change had been clear for all to 
see in the weakening government, 
corporate and municipal bond mar- 
kets. Investors were again having 
governments locked in their portfolios 
which meant that additional funds 
would not be available for other in- 
vestments. The tightening money 
market was being felt by lenders over 
the country in varying degrees. Again 
eyes were turned to the country’s 
fiscal authorities, to the federal re- 
serve and the treasury, which, it ap- 
peared, were conducting another ma- 
neuver to achieve monetary balance. 


MBA President Wallace Moir, in 
his opening address, applauded the 


success they have had in the past. 
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“For the first time in our history,” 
he said, “we have a Republican ad- 
ministration regulating the economy 
for the benefit of the people of the 
country. Heretofore, the general eco- 
nomic philosophy has been that the 
economy is self-regulated. Over the 
last few decades this philosophy has 
gradually been replaced with the con- 
viction that the economy must be 
regulated and that government must 
do it. This change is most prominent 
in the area of money management. 

“The Federal Reserve Board and 
the Treasury have used their respec- 
tive facilities to slow down run-away 
inflation. This has been one of the 
great achievements of the present ad- 
ministration. It was initiated by the 
so-called ‘hard money policy’ and 
followed by a policy of ‘active ease’ 
in 1954 to prevent a recession and 
stimulate business. It was successful. 

“The Federal Reserve Board and 
lreasury have, for their number one 
objective, the prevention of any re- 
turn of inflation and, of equal im- 
portance, prevention of any business 
recession. To these desirable goals no 
one can object.” 

And then he turned to a favorite 
theme of his, one which he has been 
emphasizing up and down the coun- 
try where he has spoken: that this is 
a time for optimism but a time for 
caution too, a time for realistic ap- 
praisal of where we have been in this 


evolution of the mortgage business 
and where we may likely end up if 
we disregard lessons of the past. 

“Optimistic statements have been 
made as to the number of housing 
starts in 1955, averaging perhaps 
1,400,000. The second largest year 
in history was last year, with 1,215,- 
000 starts. Some question the need 
for more than 1,200,000 or 1,300,000 
in 1955. They also question the 
ability of the market to absorb more 
than this amount of housing. There 
is some question, too, about the econ- 
omy being able to supply, from sav- 
ings institutions, the money required. 
It is quite possible that the long road 
of inflation in the mortgage market 
is coming to an end. We have jour- 
neyed from 50 to 60 per cent loans 
in 1925 to 95 to 100 per cent loans 
in 1955. It may be fair to assume 
that 100 per cent is the stopping 
point. 

“Assumption of risks by mortgage 
lenders is essential to private enter- 
prise in the mortgage field. Some- 
where along the line private industry 
must decide that it will assume risks, 
otherwise it can never escape super- 
vision, perhaps domination and even 
complete socialization of credit. The 
long-term monthly payment loan has 
changed the need for a low ratio 
loan-to-value. Lenders should be per- 
mitted to assume the risk up to 75 
or 80 per cent. 
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“Many thoughtful and _ prudent 
persons feel that lenders should be 
allowed to make loans without any 
loan-to-value, except 
that they be subject to the ‘prudent- 
man’ rule, which is common in han- 
dling trust funds.” 

ABA President Homer J. Living- 
ston, and president of Chicago’s big 
First National Bank, echoed 


views: 


restrictions of 


these 


“A prosperous, expanding economy 
tends to make us impatient to crowd 
more and more economic growth into 
a shorter period,” he said. “Records 
must constantly be broken or we are 
Sound principles are 
in danger of being compromised to 
expediency and to the desire for new 


not satisfied. 


records of achievement. There is a 
serious question whether the ambi- 
tion to reach a higher and higher 
volume of housing starts should be 
realized by lengthening of maturities 
and by a steady liberalization of 
terms. 

“Down payments grow smaller and 
smaller, and are often entirely elimi- 
nated. Maturities grow longer and 
longer and as far in the future as 
thirty years. Prosperity on that basis 
may not be a bargain. It is my per- 
sonal conviction that under current 


economic conditions present legisla- 
tion should be changed to provide 
reasonable down payments on FHA 
and VA mortgages and to provide 


In Chicago 


f P P 4 


ten ass Tomes 


shorter maturities. Competent and 
able leaders in the field of real estate 
financing recognize that sound growth 
and sound financing are the only 
ways to lasting achievement. 

“Since the end of World War II, 
we have experienced a phenomenal 
growth in construction, and in only 
nine years, from 1946 to 1954 inclu- 
sive, we have had the remarkable 
total of almost 91% million housing 
starts. Total mortgage debt has 
tripled since 1940. In 1930 total 
mortgage debt was 22 per cent of 
the total debt of the nation. Today 
it is estimated at about 18 per cent. 

“There are some other comparisons 
which thoughtful 
For example, mortgage debt on one- 
to-four family homes at the end of 
1929 was $20 billion. In 1945, it 
was $19 billion. Today the mortgage 
debt on one-to-four family homes has 
soared to an estimated $75 billion 
and is equal to about 37 per cent of 
the federal debt. In 1954, personal 
income after taxes rose approximately 
1.4 per cent, but mortgage debt on 
one-to-four family houses rose nearly 
14 per cent, or ten times as rapidly. 
Only in the depression years of the 
1930's income 
after taxes was at an exceptionally 
low level has such debt been so high 
in relation to this income. Whereas 
37 per cent of the housing starts in 
January, 1954, were government un- 


deserve analysis. 


when our personal 


OO min 
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derwritten, by November the num- 
ber of housing starts underwritten by 
the government was over 60 per cent. 

“It would be desirable also to con- 
sider carefully some of the reasons for 
the present large expenditures for 
housing construction. During 1954, 
there was a sharp increase in VA 
guaranteed mortgages. The number 
of housing units financed in this 
manner doubled. 


“In December, 1954, the seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of new private 
housing starts was 1,473,000, which 
is the highest rate since the end of 
the war. However, household forma- 
tion is now estimated at only 600,000 
a year, which is below the rates of 
1952 and 1953. No one is competent 
to say that the spread at present be- 
tween the formation of households at 
the rate of 600,000 a year and new 
private housing starts at a rate of 
1,473,000 a year is a safe and sound 
margin. But it does not seem reason- 
able that we could forever continue 
building annually at a rate of 800,000 
housing units in excess of the number 
of households formed.” 


The tightening money market and 
the liberalized lending in fashion to- 
day were the center of attention in 
the ballroom and in the corridors. 
But the 
made up of many other things as 
For instance: 


Chicago Conference was 


well. 
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Seen around the Conference: 
Byron T. Shutz, Kansas City, 
greets James H. Magee of John 
Hancock Life, Boston. 


Lewis Grinnan, Dallas, James E. 
Woodruff of New York Life and 
John D. Yates Jacksonville chat 
in the exhibit. 


W. C. Post, Providence Institu- 
tion for Savings, John Pe: Scully, 
Chase National Bank, New York 
and K. P. Wood, IJr., Pringle- 
Hurd & Co., Inc., Los Angeles. 


Charles Lamar, Franklin Pioneer 
Corporation, Louisville, Joseph 
M. Downs, The Ohio State Life 
Insurance Company, Columbus, 
and Plummer M. Jones, Jr., 


Franklin Pioneer, Lexington. 


Correspondent and investor: E. 
L. Malone, Amortibanc Invest- 
ment Company, Wichita with R. 
Douglas Swinehart, Aetna Life of 
Hartford. 
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THE VHMCP 








Arthur W. Viner, secretary of the 
National Voluntary Mortgage Credit 
Extension Committee which is direct- 
ing the VHMCP, laid it on the line. 

“VHMCP arose out of a desire and 
a conviction. The desire was to prove 
that there need be no direct federal 
intervention in the mortgage market. 
The conviction was that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the private sector of 
the economy to provide funds for in- 
vestment in federally insured and 
guaranteed home mortgages ade- 
quately in remote areas.” 

What has been its progress so far, 
what are its chances of success? 

Viner made it plain that the mort- 
gage banker has a larger role in 
VHMCP’s future than probably he 
realizes now. 

“The Program is now at a crucial 
point. The mortgage market is a 
complex combination of lenders, bor- 
rowers, sellers and their agents, spread 
throughout the country. The most dif- 
ficult task we face right now is to 
organize lenders in such a way that 
the clearing house program we have 
set up can provide the needed funds 
in the places where they are needed. 

“The mortgage bankers are, in one 
sense, the key to the success of the 
entire program: they are the princi- 
pal originators of the mortgages going 
into the portfolios of the life insurance 
companies and of the non-local loans 
of savings banks. Life insurance com- 
panies with 97 per cent of the FHA 
and VA mortgages now held by life 
companies have agreed to participate 
in the program. Mutual savings banks 
representing the lion’s share of the 


REPORT TO THE MEMBERS 
(Continued from page 22) 

9. That three members of the board 

of governors be appointed <2 Com- 
mittee on European Housing and 
Real Estate Finance to consult 
with leading authorities on hous- 
ing in various European countries, 
that they be required to compile 
the information gathered into ar- 
ticles for The Mortgage Banker, 
present the material to the Board 
of Governors, speak at such meet- 
ings as is desirable, and at no 
expense to MBA. 
I didn’t make it, but Editor George 
Knott has found a way for me to 
spill over in this thumb-nail sketch 
of your Board’s deliberations. 


assets of that class of lending institu- 
tions have also agreed to support it. 
On paper, every county in the United 
States and its outlying possessions is 
covered through the VHMCP by at 
least one lender. But the mere agree- 
ment to participate in the program 
will not make it work. For funds re- 
posing in the financial centers cannot 
be invested in remote areas and small 
towns without the collaboration of the 
mortgage bankers. 


“To date, only 236 mortgage com- 
panies have actually agreed to partici- 
pate in the program. A large addi- 
tional number of mortgage companies 
have been considered to be partici- 
pants because of the fact that per- 
manent lenders have named them as 
mortgage loan correspondents in va- 
rious areas. The decision to list these 
companies as participants was made 
out of necessity. Nevertheless, as mat- 
ters now stand, there are large gaps 
in the actual coverage of the program. 
Some of the remotest and smallest 
communities—the ones where the VA 
direct loan program has been most 
active—are not effectively covered by 
any lending institution. Others are 
covered only by small commercial 
banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions with insufficient resources to 
make all of the sound FHA and GI 
loans for which there is a demand. 


“No one has reason to expect a 
voluntary program in such a vast and 
complex industry to spring into per- 
fect working order overnight. But ac- 
tion is urgent. Thousands of veterans 
are being asked by the VA to submit 
their applications for direct loans. 
These applications will be sent directly 
to the Regional offices of the 
VHMCP, and on the day of receipt 
they will be sent on to participating 
lenders. In order to avoid overburd- 
ening the lenders at the outset, when 
the large VA backlog of applications 
must be dealt with, we are calling for 
only half of the applications from 
areas where the waiting list is longest 

the half with the highest priority. 
Even direct loans will probably 
continue to be made at first. In ad- 
dition to the veterans for whom the 
VA had funds available, about 23,000 
veterans were on the waiting list at 
the end of 1954. When you add the 
volume of demand for FHA loans and 
for loans to members of minority 
groups, both of which are unknown 


so, 


Jolly group: Aubrey M. Costa, 
Dallas, William T. Doyle, Cleve- 
land, G. L. Campbell, Sun Life 
of Canada, Montreal; Harry D. 
Griffiths, Cleveland and ]. D. Ab- 
bott, Pittsburgh. 


Donald M. Alstrup, Washington, 
D. C., Guy T. O. Hollyday, Balti- 
more and K. W. Huber, Chicago. 


Harold W. Anway, Mutual Life 
of New York and E. D. Schu- 
macher, Memphis. 


Some Texans: ]. D. Ansley, San 
Antonio, Robert W. Drye, Hous- 
ton, and Everett Mattson, Hous- 
ton. 


Robert E. Goldsby, Elizabeth, 
N. ]., Murray L. Jones, Balti- 
more and T. E. McDonald, 
Houston. 
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>> SUCCESSFUL REVIVAL: MBA began as the Farm Mortgage Bankers 
Association, for a long period was farm lenders only. Through the years the 
city mortgage man came to predominate but always there has been a section 
for farm mortgage men. At times, farm interest within the Association stirred, 
but more frequently it lagged. In the past few years there has been a pro- 
nounced revival of interest, culminating this year in a Farm Mortgage Clinic 
preceding the Midwestern Mortgage Conference. It presented four speakers 
who made excellent statements on matters pertinent to farm lending today 

see pages 40-43). Eighty came for the luncheon which launched the Clinic 
and the program ran throughout the afternoon with even higher attendance. 
Frederick P. Champ, Logan, Utah, a past president of MBA, moderated the 


session and A. L. 
Committee this year and last, presided. 


Bartlett, St. Joseph, Mo., chairman of the Farm Loan 
The farm loan men were pleased with 


the results, felt that a start had been made on the road back to regular 


meetings helpful to farm lenders. 


but sizable quantities, you can see how 
important it is that our machinery 
work smoothly. 

“The life 
bank industries have recently under- 
taken to do their part in the effort 
necessary to bring the working organi- 
zation of the VHMCP up to the point 
where the program can function with 
full effectiveness. Each life company 
participating in the program has been 
isked to indicate to its mortgage cor- 
respondents the territory in 
which it intends to participate in the 
VHMCP through that correspondent. 
Some companies are also indicating 
the amount of funds to be reserved 
for the program. The conditions 
under which each insurance company 
will participate are also to be indi- 
cated. The savings banks are carrying 
on a similar operation.” 


insurance and savings 


exact 
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And the Conference heard some- 
thing about 





CONVENTIONAL LOANS 











Dale C. Thompson, president of 
the City Bond & Mortgage Co., 
Kansas City, said: 

“This is not the time to contrast 
the lending practices of the 1920's 
with those now followed. All of us 
who have been in the business for 
the past 25 years or more recognize 
that a fundamental change for the 
good has taken place. No small part 
of the credit for this improvement is 
due to those who developed the un- 
derwriting techniques and the lending 
patterns introduced in the mid-1930’s 


by FHA. 


“One of the basic weaknesses in the 


FHA and VA programs is the rigidity 
of the terms. This is partially offset 
by the permission of premiums and 
discounts but only very slightly. 
This, at best, is a poor substitute 
for a flexible rate. The result is that 
FHA and VA money tends to seek 
out only the most attractive areas 
and types of business and by-pass 
other business which might be attrac- 
tive at a higher rate. 

“The conventional mortgage lender 
is not faced with such controls. His 
rates and terms are fixed by compe- 
tition and by free negotiation be- 
tween him and his borrower. Con- 
sequently, conventional mortgage 
money is usually plentiful, even in 
times when FHA and VA money are 
tight. 

“FNMA and government direct 
lending have been the result of the 
government’s efforts to make FHA 
and VA money available at artifically 
low rates. There is a threat to pri- 
vate lending which these activities 
represent. Their need would be 
largely eliminated by the same flexi- 
bility of rate which exists in conven- 
tional lending.” 

And the Conference heard a re- 
markable analysis of the pension fund 
market and why mortgage lenders 
haven’t yet been able to crack it. 

Miles Colean gave the facts and 
figures and then offered a suggestion 
as to what it will take to make an 
investment dent in this most rapidly 
growing pool of capital in the coun- 
try—but for the facts see his com- 
plete statement in this issue. It’s 
worth the careful attention of every 
mortgage man. 

And those who came to Chicago 
heard a great deal about MBA’s 
ambitious programs in 
>> EDUCATION 
>> RESEARCH 


>> THE TRUST FUND 

Carey Winston, Washington, D. C., 
vice chairman of the Educational 
Committee, told of the expanded pro- 
gram for 1955 and Byron T. Shutz, 
Kansas City, and a member of the 
MBA Trust Committee, told of the 
importance of this effort. Robert H. 
Pease, Detroit, chairman of the Re- 
search Committee, caused members 
to sit up and listen when he told 
them what his group was doing and 
the possibilities these activities of- 
fered. 


And another important section of 
the Chicago program was on 


>> SERVICING: Led by W. James 
Metz, MBA Director of Servicing, a 
group of experts, including Fred K. 
Cordes, New York, Frank A. Rees, 
Boston, Joe Jack Merriman, Kansas 
City, and W. C. Rainford, Granite 
City, Illinois, brought the assembly 
up to date on what is new in mort- 
gage servicing—and that’s a big or- 
der because in no phase of the busi- 
ness is greater progress being made. 
And as for what’s new in Washing- 
ton, what to expect and what to be 
on guard against. 
>> SAM NEEL was there to attract 
the usual big house for his complete 
review of events and trends in the 
capital. 

Something else that got careful at- 
tention at the Chicago Conference 
was 





INSURANCE 











The question of whether mortgage 
bankers can continue handling insur- 
ance as they have done successfully 
ever since there was a mortgage busi- 
ness continues to be a burr under the 
saddle in many states — all because 
some would like to have the business 
channeled into other sources which 
admittedly aren’t as capable of doing 
the kind of job we do. 

George H. Dovenmuehle, chairman 
of MBA’s Insurance Committee, had 
this to say (for his complete remarks, 
write the headquarters office) : 

“It would be a great economic 
waste if mortgage bankers didn’t 
write insurance because every step of 
our work would have to be dupli- 
cated, and we cannot delegate re- 
sponsibility for any part of our job. 
Like most good business practices, 
writing insurance has always been a 
part of the mortgage business. Any 
separation of these two functions by 
legislation is just as non-sensical as 
forcing us to buy gas at one station 
at the next. Furthermore, 
we, without any conflict of interest, 
are better fitted to do the job than 
anyone in fact, com- 
pelled to do the job better for our 
entire security depends on it.” 


and oil 


else we are 


Also on the Conference agenda was 
a problem that, in the years to come, 
will loom larger and more important: 





>> ANOTHER CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AWARD: The sixth Cer- 
tificate of Merit Award in MBA’s educational program was won by Jerry 
B. Frey, Jr., partner in the Brown-Frey Mortgage Company, Dallas, for his 
work, “The Motel Story.” MBA President Moir presented him with the 
certificate at the Midwestern Mortgage Conference. Mr. Frey is typical of 
the younger generation of mortgage men and the manner in which they are 


making the industry a better field. 


course in 1948 and the advanced course in 1953. 


He attended MBA’s NU educational 
He’s been a member of 


the Dallas Central Rehabilitation Committee since 1953 and has worked at it. 
For two years he has been on MBA’s educational committee as well as that 
of the Texas MBA. He’s secretary-treasurer of the Dallas MBA. He’s been 
in the mortgage loan and insurance business (Brown-Frey Insurance Agency ) 
for eight years and is doing well there too. His work, “The Motel Story,” 
is in process of publication and members are invited to write for a copy. 








URBAN RENEWAL 











Dr. R. B. Stewart of Purdue Uni- 
versity, an insitution which is spon- 
soring an unique experiment in hous- 
ing, told members: 

“Slums are being created as fast 
or faster than they are being cleared 
or reclaimed. In spite of the great 
increase in new housing in all urban 
areas between 1940 and 1950, the 
census for both years shows virtually 
the same number of dwelling units 
lacking private toliets, running water 
and bathing facilities as well as much 
more over-crowding in 1950 as com- 
pared with 1940! 

“Of even greater general concern 
is the shift in relative income distri- 
bution among residents of the metro- 
politan areas. Our attack 
seemingly results in the tendency for 


so far 


the areas to become repositaries of 
low-income and minority groups while 
a lack of moderate rental modernized 
housing is forcing middle income 
families to seek housing elsewhere. 
Thus we face whole areas depopu- 
lated of the more self-reliant and 
more competent individuals so neces- 
sary in these very communities for 
good government. Hence we are 
faced with accentuated evil situations 
because of the sheer disintegration of 
local government and law enforce- 
ment itself when basic industry can- 
not move its plants and thus becomes 
enmeshed with the resultant loss of 
civic pride and community function- 


ing. Surely thinking citizens must 
realize their own most important 
business may be the community’s 


welfare for without ‘well faring’ in 
the homes of a community, there is 
no welfare.” 
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UGA ta Education 


I955’s Investment Opportunity 


UNE, 1954, witnessed the estab- 
J lishment of the first MBA School 
of Mortgage Banking, to replace the 
Mortgage Banking Seminars held suc- 
cessfully for so many years. The new 
School, held on 
the downtown 
Chicago campus 
of Northwestern 
University, met 
with instantane- 
ous and 
was accorded wide 
acclaim. A total 
of 126 students, 
representing 104 
different firms, at- 
tended this initial undertaking. This 
School marked the achievement of 
the first phase of a planned three- 
year curriculum, consisting of three 
summer sessions of one 
interspersed with two 
Programs of eleven 


success 





Lewis O. Kerwood 


successive 
week each, 
Home Study 
months each. 

In June, this year, phase two of 
the program goes into operation, with 
the appearance of Course II, likewise 
to be held at Northwestern. The 
enthusiastic response engendered by 
last year’s school was of such a nature 
as to augur well for the over-all suc- 
cess of the program. 

Typical of the many comments and 
letters received throughout the year 
are the following: 

“I am of the opinion that Course I 
of the School of Mortgage Banking 
was extremely beneficial. . . . I am 
sure that Course II will be equally 
as beneficial.” 

“My association with your School 
has enriched my mortgage banking 
work.” 

“I do believe that the course has 
I feel that I have 
great deal which I 
apply in my work right now 


been worthwhile. 
learned a can 
and 
certainly in my future dealings.” 
And here is one, brief and to the 
point, which we find especially re- 
warding: “. .. it has given me a great 
desire to learn more, much more.” 
Actions, it is said, speak even more 


loudly than words. Accepting this 
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as a true thesis, we have even further 
cause for encouragement—for nearly 
100 of those attending Course I, hav- 
ing completed a substantial portion 
of Home Study Program I, have 
already indicated their intent to con- 
tinue with Course II. Likewise, Course 
I, again being offered this summer, 
already gives every assurance of dupli- 
cating last year’s capacity enrollment. 

The two Courses, I and II, are to 
run concurrently, June 19-25. Stu- 
dents completing Course I and Home 
Study Program I become eligible for 
Course II next summer; those com- 
pleting Course II and Home Study 
Program II, advance to next year’s 
succeeding session—Course III. 
Scheduled for the summer of 1956, 
Course III is even now in the plan- 
ning stages. 

Emerging as a natural manifesta- 
tion of growth and expansion within 
the earlier Mortgage Banking Semi- 
nar series, inaugurated at Northwest- 
ern in 1948, the School at least par- 
tially fulfills the need, long recognized, 
for formalized training among our 
mortgage industry’s younger person- 
nel. Its course curricula are designed 
to meet the needs of MBA’s younger 
members—men with two to five years’ 
experience in the mortgage business. 
These are the men who stand to bene- 
fit greatly from participation in an 
educational effort of this type. These 
are the men in whose hands will rest 
the future of the mortgage banking 
industry. 

MBA can be justifiably proud of 
the high caliber of the lecturers par- 
ticipating in this program. Several 
have lectured in our educational en- 
deavors for many years; all are top 
men in their fields. Educator—or 
mortgage man—each is an expert, 
well qualified by background and ex- 
perience for his assignment of respon- 
sibility. These men bring with them 
the best current thought available 
on the topics which they undertake. 
The purpose of, and real need for, 
such a School of Mortgage Banking 
has whetted their interest, has main- 
tained their enthusiasm at peak level, 
and they are eager to continue their 


associationship. MBA and all who 
participate in the program stands to 
profit thereby. The contacts these 
men have with the students, even 
during informal, “unofficial” discus- 
sions, are extremely important for the 
young mortgage banker. They pro- 
vide an excellent atmosphere for the 
interchange of ideas. 

Included on the School’s staff, for 
all three courses, are Dr. Homer V. 
Cherrington and Dr. Harold W. Tor- 
gerson, professors of finance at North- 
western. These men, long-time con- 
sultants to our MBA _ Educational 
Committee, give generously of their 
time and effort and participate closely 
in the development and administra- 
tion of the over-all program. 

Curriculum-wise, Course I of the 
approaching summer session explores, 
thoroughly and expertly, the varied 
facets of the financing of dwellings. 
Basic to a full grasp of the broad 
range covered by this subject, is an 
understanding of the role, in mort- 
gage banking, played by economics: 
a topic to be explored by Dr. Cher- 
rington. Dr. Torgerson wili present 
an analysis of the equally important 
topic of financial institutions. 

Also, the legal aspects of mortgage 
investments on dwellings will come 
under review; as will the origination 
and production of mortgage loans on 
existing dwellings and the origination 
and production of mortgage loans on 
new dwellings and projects. 

Careful attention, likewise, will be 
given to the servicing aspects of the 
mortgage business, including: the 
duties and responsibilities of the serv- 
icing agent and the investor; the 
control and maintenance of loan 
processing and the establishment of 
permanent servicing records; and ef- 
fective and efficient servicing policies 
and practices. 

Included, too, will be: the loan 
committee in action; closing of the 
loan and preparation for sale; pur- 
chasing mortgage loans on dwellings: 
the mortgage market; insurance; and 
the role of government insured or 
guaranteed loans in the institutional 
investors’ portfolios. 


oe 
« 








y: MBA’s Educational Programs 


Once again the statement car, be made—and this time with even more 
confidence than in the past: one of your best investments is an invest- 
ment in your personnel and the best way you can do that is to take 
advantage of the oportunities which the MBA educational programs offer 


Course II, the newcomer on our 
School’s docket, is to deal with the 
financing of income properties. Mar- 
ket analysis; industrial financing; 
money and banking: legal procedures; 
financial statements and mortgage 
office management will all be covered; 
as will the investor’s view of mortgage 
loans on apartments, retail and in- 
dustrial properties; likewise, the serv- 
icing of larger loans. And, too, the 
rather broad field of production of 
mortgage loans as pertaining to apart- 
ments, shopping centers and other 
retail properties will be thoroughly 
examined — each phase being dealt 
with individually. 

Scheduled, too, is the topic of 
investment policies and practices of 
institutional investors on income prop- 
erties; this will include insurance 
companies, mutual savings banks, 
commercial banks and others. 

In addition to the specific curricula, 
provisions have been made for panel 
discussions—as well as small, informal 
group discussions—dealing with cur- 
rent developments in the mortgage 
field. Field trips, too, have been 
planned, as have various social activi- 
ties. However—and this we emphasize 
—there will also be definitely sched- 
uled study periods, as well as written 
final examinations. 

The study periods and examina- 
tions accomplish a very specific pur- 
pose. These one-week summer ses- 
sions are not be be thought of as so 
much “leisure,” as added vacation or 
escape from the routine of business. 
Students, if they expect to receive 
their Certificate of Achievement, must 
fulfill the Course requirements. These 
certificates will be granted to all stu- 
dents satisfactorily completing Course 
III. Presentation will be made in a 





By LEWIS O. KERWOOD 


MBA Director of Education and Research 


special program at our annual MBA 
convention. 

A staff of 17 lecturers will conduct 
Course I; a staff of 16 will carry the 
responsibility for Course II. It is not 
possible at this time to present a com- 
plete staff listing, as not all confirma- 
tions of acceptance have been re- 
ceived. It is to be reiterated, however, 
that the men composing these staffs 
rank in the top echelon of the mort- 
gage field. 

Though the exact curriculum for 
Course III is yet somewhat tentative, 
its aim will be, principally, to acquaint 
the student with the economics behind 
mortgage banking, giving thought as 
well to the problems of the junior 
executive in the business. Attention 
will be focused upon the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The importance of the fiscal policy 
of the federal government on the 
mortgage market will be thoroughly 
and expertly analyzed. 

Also scheduled are such topics as: 
secured and unsecured financing of 
industrial properties; financial state- 
ment analysis; investment policies of 
life insurance companies; and the 
processing and analyzing of special 
properties, including office buildings, 
churches and other institutions, 
motels, warehouses and the like. 

Other topics, tentatively planned, 
are: banks and pension funds; general 
economics; family formations and 
population trends, including their 
effect on housing demands; banking 
the mortgage banker; the develop- 
ment and interpretation of statistical 
records. 

Also being considered as possible 
additions are sessions on self expres- 
sion, personnel relations and other 


allied subjects within the managerial 
realm. Group discussions, too, will 
hold a prominent spot in this ad- 
vanced program—a program aimed 
specifically at the students well along 
in the study and analysis of the 
mortgage banking profession. 

As mentioned earlier in this article, 
the Home Study Program is an inte- 
gral part of the over-all School pro- 
gram. Part A of Program I, consist- 
ing of 10 home study assignments, 
concerns itself with financial institu- 
tions of the country. Part B of the 
same program, consisting of 8 assign- 
ments, is based entirely on the MBA 
text, Mortgage Banking. 

Home Study Program I already 
has proven its popularity, and its 
effectiveness, chiefly — we believe — 
because of the wealth of information 
brought to the student through the 
assignments and subsequent comments 
of both Dr. Cherrington and Dr. 
Torgerson. The Program proves of 
value to different students in a multi- 
plicity of ways—as is to be ascertained 
by even the most casual review of 
comments and observations received 
from the students themselves. 

One very typical comment states: 

“Simply and frankly stated, I be- 
lieve that upon completion of the first 
half of the course, I am a much more 
valuable employee to my bank be- 
cause your course has taught me the 
very fundamentals of our complex 
financial institutions and how they 
seriously affect our national economy.” 

Others say: 

“Although there is still much to 
learn, I at least have a much clearer 
picture of the financial field in gen- 
eral, and have a much broader under- 
standing of the causes and effects 

(Continued on page 46) 
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UE A tu Education 


CENE of MBA’s newest School 
of Mortgage Banking—to be held 


this summer, July 31-August 6— 
will be Stanford University at Stan- 
ford, California. To accommodate 


its Western members, and in accord 
with its policy of making formalized 
training available to younger mort- 
gage personnel throughout the nation, 
MBA presents, for the first time at 
Stanford, its second section of Course 
I. Under present plans, students who 






And Now the School 
of Mortgage Banking 





The Quadrangle, 


































Hoover Library and (below) Graduate School 








complete Course I at Stanford, this 


year, will go to Northwestern, next 


and for Course 
III, the following year. 

It is with genuine pride that MBA 
Stanford to its “official 


host for 


year, for Course II 


welcomes 
universities 
Stanford 
universities of 


family” of 
School program. is one of 
the great land. 
Founded in 1885, it stands, today, as 
then—a functioning embodiment of 
the principles and beliefs practiced by 
its founder, Senator Leland Stanford. 

Comprised of a total area of nearly 


our 


our 
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9,000 acres, the University has some 
1,500 acres devoted to the campus 
proper. Heart of the campus is the 
Quadrangle, inner and outer rec- 
tangles of graceful, sandstone build- 
Memorial 
Church, with its unique Italian mo- 
. Hoover Tower, a 285-foot 
landmark, housing the library collec- 
tions on war, revolution and peace, 
begun in World War I by former 
President Hoover . the Laurence 
Frost Amphitheater . . . Stanford Sta- 
dium, one of the largest in the world 


ings covering 17 acres. 


Saics .. 


. . » the renowned Thomas Welton 
Stanford Art Gallery . . . all add to 
the campus’ broad sweep of beauty 
and esthetic appeal. 

As presented at Stanford, the MBA 
School will carry on in every way 
the same high standards of knowledge 
and performance established by the 
Northwestern School. A 20-man staff 
of lecturers—including some of our 
country’s top educators, top bankers 
and top mortgage men—will bring 
to the Stanford program a pool of 
information and experience not 
readily matched anywhere. 


The gratifying success of our School 
program—indeed, of our entire edu- 
cational effort, to date—attests to the 
high-type individuals making up the 
nucleus of our day-to-day working 
force; individuals ever interested in 
advancing the position of mortgage 
banking in the total American eco- 
nomic structure. The enthusiastic and 
generous support of such men as Dr. 
Herbert E. Dougall, professor of fi- 
nance, and Dr. Theodore J. Kreps, 
professor of business economics, in 
Stanford’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, contributes to a major degree. 


Both Dr. Dougall and Dr. Kreps 
play significant roles in the curricu- 
lum of Course I as set up for Stan- 
ford. Dr. Kreps will deal, at length, 
with the rather general question of 
economics and business conditions; 
while Dr. Dougall will explore, in 
detail, the broad subject of financial 
institutions. 


The curriculum for Course I, as 
presented at Stanford, follows—with 
only slight variation—the curriculum 
of Course I as given last year, and 
again this forthcoming summer, at 
Northwestern. Dealing with the over- 
all area of financing of dwellings, 
Course I covers, in as thorough a 
measure as possible, the many com- 
plexities of this rather broad subject. 











Will Be Given at 
Stanford University 


Topics to be covered, in addition 
to those being presented by Dr. Kreps 
and Dr. Douga!l, include: the legal 
aspects of mortgage investments on 
dwellings; the origination and pro- 
duction of mortgage loans on existing 
dwellings; the origination and _pro- 
duction of mortgage loans on new 
dwellings and projects; the loan com- 
mittee in action; closing of the loan 
and preparation for sale; placing the 
closed loan on the books; purchasing 
loans on dwellings; the 
insurance; and, the 
government 


mortgage 
mortgage market; 
role of insured or 
guaranteed loans in the institutional 
investors’ portfolios. 

Likewise, the School pays close at- 
tention to mortgage banking’s servic- 
ing phase, offering such topics as: 
effective and efficient servicing polli- 
cies and practices; the control and 
maintenance of loan processing, and 
the establishment of permanent serv- 
icing records; the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the servicing agent and 
the investor; opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities in mortgage servicing. 

In addition, there will be the usual 
panel discussions—as well as small, 
informal group -dealing 
with current developments in the 
mortgage field. Also, field trips, regu- 
lar study periods and a _ written 
examination have been scheduled. 
There will be time, of for 
various social and recreational activi- 
ties; however, it must be emphasized 
that this School program is planned 
to achieve certain very definite aims. 
It is not to be regarded lightly—as 
extra vacation time or as an oppor- 
tunity to escape the everyday routine 
of business. To pass the course satis- 
factorily involves thought, 
plus conscientious effort; set study 
periods and a final examintaion, the 
MBA Educational Committee be- 
lieves, more readily points up this 


discussions 


course, 


serious 


purpose. 


son, professors of finance at North- 
western University. Spanning an 
eleven month period between the 
summer class sessions, the Home Study 
Program consists of two parts: Part 
A, 10 assignments dealing with our 
nation’s financial institutions; and 
Part B, 8 assignments based on the 
MBA text, Mortgage Banking. 
Reactions to this phase of our 
School Program, as indicated in the 
comments of students now occupied 













































Colorful setting for MBA’s newest School of Mortgage Banking 





Satisfactory completion of Course 
I at Stanford, and in succeeding years, 
Courses II and III at Northwestern 
—as well as the accompanying home 
study assignments—will lead to the 
awarding of a Certificate of Achieve- 
ment, to be presented in a special 


program at the annual MBA con- 
vention. 

The Home Study Program for 
Course I, an integral part of the 


School program, will continue to be 
supervised by Dr. Homer V. Cher- 
rington and Dr. Harold W. Torger- 





with it, following their completion 
of Course I at Northwestern, encour- 
ages us in a belief of its usefulness, 
and also its popularity. 

MBA recognizes the growing promi- 
nence of the role of mortgage bank- 
ing in our American economy. Those 
of us, who are directly and intimately 
concerned with the Association’s edu- 
cational program, are sincere in our 
intent to keep pace with this growth. 
We are alert to this challenge, and 
we are prepared to meet it—by an 
expanding and ever-flexible program. 
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A Goal for Correspondents to Seek 


It's to get into that group of correspondents which, through the 


years, have done their job so well that the investor has such full 


confidence in their ability and judgment that their recom- 


mendations are quickly accepted in making commitments. 


ACTS, facts, facts! — if only 
Fx could convince our corre- 
spondents that we need all of the 
facts to properly underwrite a loan. 
If only a correspondent would re- 
member that the home office knows 
nothing about the loan in question 
except what the correspondent says 
in the application and supporting 
documents. Even when cases are 
fairly complete, information contained 
in the various exhibits is often con- 
flicting; and in the absence of any 
explanation by the correspondent, the 
home office must reconcile the facts 
as best it can. This is not always to 
the advantage of the prospective 
mortgagor 

It would be time well spent, and 
money in the bank for all originators, 
if the correspondent would review 
every application before submitting it 
and would ask himself the questions: 
“Are all of the facts in this case pre- 
sented here; and, if so, do they all 
add up and make sense? Could I 
approve this loan on the basis of what 
I am submitting?” 

The introduction of FHA-insured 
and VA-guaranteed loans changed 
the mortgage business tremendously. 
We find that only a few of our cor- 
respondents are able to originate con- 
ventional loans in a satisfactory man- 
ner. They have relied too long upon 
the processes employed by FHA and 
VA in setting the values of properties. 
Few of them are able to prepare indi- 
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vidual appraisals. It is our suggestion 
that more correspondents devote some 
attention to the conventional loan. 
In that field he can, to a degree, ex- 
press his own opinion and create a 
loan without Uncle Sam holding his 
hand. Most investors are seeking 
sound conventional loans, in order to 
improve the yield on their mortgage 
loan portfolios. They prefer to have 
correspondents who know how to 
produce them. 

Too often correspondents forget 
that they are part of a team. They 


of the trome Office 


represent the field forces in securing 
mortgage loan investments for the in- 
vestor, and they should always re- 
member that “a good loan for the in- 
vestor is a good loan for them.” It 
should be borne in mind that the rela- 
tionship between a correspondent and 
the home office is a continuing one. 
In our company—as in others, I am 
sure—we have correspondents in 
whom we have the utmost faith and 
confidence. This has been developed 
over a period of years and has grown 
strong out of respect for their abilities 
and the knowledge that they are look- 
ing after our mutual interests. We 
have no difficulty in committing to 
these people, often by telephone—or 
in accepting their recommendations 
at face value. 





This is a state of affairs to which 
all correspondents should aspire. We 
must admit that it is won only 
through dependability, loyalty and by 
“laying all of the cards on the table 
all of the time.” 


Note Carefully Home Office Rules 


A life company official thinks that, while correspondents generally per- 


form very well, it's always a good policy for them to pay close attention 


to instructions from the home office and it will simplify their problems. 


E BELIEVE in the principle 
of handling problems or 
“gripes” privately with correspond- 
ents; however, this type of column 
may be very helpful in developing a 
better understanding of the respective 
viewpoints of investors and corre- 
spondents. 
On the whole, we feel that our 
mortgage correspondents are doing an 
outstanding, intelligent job; and our 


relations are most satisfactory. What 
“gripes” we may have, if any, are 
relatively minor. 

We are of the opinion that we are 
doing business with capable mort- 
gage correspondents, with efficient or- 
ganizations; nevertheless, from time 
to time—and probably due to change- 
over in personnel — procedural in- 
structions, which we set up to mini- 
mize correspondence for both the 
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» 


~~ — —— 
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home office and the mortgage cor- 
respondent, are overlooked completely 
or not fully utilized. It is customary 
for investors to set up rules of pro- 
cedure from time to time to be fol- 
lowed by correspondents. Generally, 
such procedures are for the purpose 
of carrying out a directive or an ob- 
jective of a policy committee. Some- 
times they are purely for the purpose 
of expediting the handling of routine 
matters which re-occur frequently 
enough to necessitate the setting up 
of a standard procedure—thus reduc- 
ing letter-writing to a minimum. We 
recognize that such instructions may 
be burdensome—or helpful—to a cor- 
respondent, depending upon the fre- 
quency of change and the extent to 
which any particular investor’s in- 
structions may vary from practices 
customarily acceptable in the trade. 

When we find it advantageous or 
desirable to set up standard pro- 
cedures, due to varying practices on 
the parts of our correspondents, it is 
our custom to inform them of our in- 
tention; invite their views and 
suggestions. In other words, we solicit 
their reactions, thus hoping to avoid 
any “gripes” in the future. 


we 


When a procedure is finally de- 
cided upon in the home office of an 
investor, it is prepared primarily in 
the interest of the investor; but if 
good relations are to be maintained, 
recognition must be taken of the bur- 
den which may be placed upon the 
correspondent. 


Our hope is that: 


>> Such instructions, as we issue, will 
be read thoroughly; and that if these 
are not clear, the correspondent will 
request further explanation or clarifi- 
cation. 

>»? The instructions will be passed 
along to those personnel who handle 
the subject matter in the correspond- 
ent’s office. 


>> Whenever there is a change in 
this personnel, such procedural in- 
structions will be passed along to the 
replacement. 


I believe that some very interesting 
and revealing matters may come to 
light in these columns. The material 
presented herein can be very helpful 
in developing a better understanding 
between investor and correspondent. 
I, for one, am an interested reader. 


Check Those Documents Before Mailing 


Such a little thing, but seems as though a lot of correspondent- 


investor trouble originates that way. 


Also, observes this life 


company official, “we get the impression that some correspon- 


dents aren't too well-posted on FHA and VA_ procedures.” 


ly PROCESSING applications, we 
frequently discover that such per- 
tinent data as credit reports, photo- 
graphs, etc. are missing. Until this 
information is received, we cannot 
issue a commitment. Not only is our 
routine disturbed, but the correspond- 
ent is unable to give the borrower 
an answer as quickly as anticipated. 

We, at the home office, have set 
up rules and regulations for under- 
writing applications. We endeavor to 
keep our correspondents up to date 
on these matters. However, most of 
these rules are not so hard and fast 
that an exception cannot be made 
if the facts warrant it. Rules should 
be strictly followed; but if the corre- 
spondent feels an exception should 


be made, he must furnish us with the 
“extenuating circumstances” (facts), 
before we can do anything about it. 
Actually, this is a simple matter of 
salesmanship on the part of the cor- 
respondent. Quite frequently these 
situations arise with respect to the 
borrower’s background, sources of in- 
come, etc. 

In connection with the submission 
of final papers for purchase of a loan, 
it seems to us that too often the 
correspondent overlooks some _re- 
quirement which has been laid down. 
When it comes to questions of title, 
proper drawing of papers, clearance 
of certain matters with FHA and 
VA and the necessary documents to 
be submitted, there is very little op- 


portunity for exception to be made. 
The time of personnel at the home 
office, as well as that of the corre- 
spondent, will be saved if he complies 
strictly with such rules. The pack- 
age should be carefully checked by 
a responsible person in the corre- 
spondent’s office before it gets into 
the mail. 

Sometimes we get the impression 
that some of our correspondents are 
not too well posted on the FHA and 
VA laws and regulations. Under our 
contracts, they are obliged to comply 
with such laws and regulations, but 
in too many instances it appears that 
they rely upon us to check them if 
procedures and papers do not con- 
form. We believe that there should 
be an expert on these matters in the 
office of every correspondent. 

It should be said that, for the most 
part, we receive excellent service and 
cooperation from our correspondents. 
We could, of course, list any number 
of little, irritating things which hap- 
pen now and again—but most of 
these are not serious and do not re- 
cur after attention has been called 
to them. 
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Plain Talk from a Correspondent 


dre all the most capable men in the mortgage business in the 


home offices of life companies? 


No? Well, says this plain- 


spoken correspondent, sometimes you might think so. He sees a 


lot to be done to smooth out correspondent-investor relations. 


EBSTER would have us be- 

live that a correspondency con- 
stitutes a commercial relationship be- 
tween parties. That well be 
true for too often the correspondent 
feels like a poor relation. 


could 


The entente of investor-originator 
has proved to be a most practicable 
medium for the investment of money. 
It certainly has been rewarding busi- 
ness for the correspondent and, at 
the same time, has provided the in- 
vestor with capable and consistent 
channels of earnings. 

But perhaps because of that work- 
ability, the investor may have will- 
ingly or unwillingly permitted his 
attitude towards the relationship to 
become too stereotyped. That won’t 
do when you are dealing in so dy- 
namic a commodity as money. 

How many of the following situa- 
tions are too familiar? 

Usually around the early part of 
the year the correspondent gets a 
long letter from his principal, telling 
him of the outlook for the year. He 
is told that the principal will “enter- 
tain” submissions on such and such 
type of loans. But he invariably finds 
“at the present 
Now 
he knows where he is going. Or 
he? By the time he has lined 
up his builders, he often finds “at 


certain key phrases 
time” or “for the time being.” 


does 


the present time” has elapsed. Most 
new loan production results from new 
The 


operation run from six to 


building 
building 
nine months, from first negotiations 
to closings on the final mortgages. 


operations. average 
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The investor tries to hedge on his 
investment program with a three to 
six months outlook, while the corre- 
spondent must take a longer view. 
That is why, in the final analysis, he 
loses too large a percentage of po- 
tential business to curbstone brokers. 
It is difficult to see how this pattern 
is of advantage to either the investor 
or to his correspondent. 

Too often the correspondent feels 
like the salesman who is trying to 
refrigerators to Eskimos. The 
investor announces he would like to 
get more conventional loans and puts 
attractive prices on this type of busi- 
He decries the amount of low- 


sell 


ness. 


of the Correspondent 


yielding FHA and VA loans he has 
been getting, but he is sure that 
better cooperation on the part of the 
correspondent would make everyone 
happier. The implication is that the 
correspondent is not apace of the 
mortgage market in his own territory, 
and is obtaining only the poorer loans. 
Amortization and pay-offs will de- 
plete the correspondent’s portfolio by 
at least 8 per cent to 10 per cent 
a year, and he is not going to be able 
to replace even a small portion with 
conventional loans. Most portfolios 
today are heavy with FHA and VA 
loans. By far the greater part of the 
mortgage market in the past many 
years has been made up of FHA and 
VA loans, and this trend will con- 
tinue in the future. As long as the in- 
vestor persists in “considering” FHA 
and VA loans on a “case” basis or 
“in limited quantities,” the corre- 
spondent is going to be hard-pressed 
to break even. And, in many cases, 
the investor’s prices for the FHA and 
VA offerings run 2 per cent to | per 
cent behind the market furnished by 
the brokers. 


ANNOUNCING OUR NEW ATLAS OF 
THE PACIFIC FAR WEST 


The Nirenstein National Realty Map Company has just completed 
3 brand new volumes of real estate maps covering 60 principal cities 


and 10 decentralized shopping areas in the Far 
NEW MEXICO WYOMING 
OREGON 
WASHINGTON HAWAII 


ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 


IDAHO 
MONTANA 
NEVADA 








est: 


CANADA 


Clockings — Aerial Views 
Photographs — Real Estate Histories 


Real Estate Maps of the downtown business districts of all principal cities in 
the entire country now available! 


Miniature copies of all maps available. Size 17” x 22”. 


Write today and ask to receive on three-day approval basis copies 
of the maps of the cities in which you operate. 


NIRENSTEIN’S NATIONAL REALTY MAP CO. 


377 Dwight St. 





Springfield 3, Mass. 





There seems to be no consistent 
thinking regarding equity require- 
ment on VA loans. Builders demand, 
and are getting, no down-payment 
financing for low-priced and medium- 
priced housing. Yet many investors 
insist their correspondents get a mini- 
mum of 5 per cent down on all loans. 
We cannot easily visualize how $600 
equity on a $12,000 house materially 
improves the security when a 60 per 
cent VA guaranty is involved. Every- 
one would probably be better off if 
the home-buyer spent the $600 in 
paying cash for some of his household 
appliances and furniture. And the 
usual price differential of % to 1 
per cent in the 5 per cent equity 
versus no-equity loans cannot be jus- 
tified. Correspondents are describing 
this condition in impolite langauge. 
The yield to the investor on a $12,000 
loan is the same, regardless of 
whether the borrower paid $12,000 
for his house, or $12,600. 


All of the most capable men in the 
mortgage business are not in the home 
offices. Many of them are correspond- 
ents. Yet many correspondents feel 
their recommendations are not given 


enough consideration regarding some 
loan offerings. They get the impres- 
sion that loan evaluation has become 
too stereotyped without sufficient 
weight being given to specific area, 
economic conditions, judgment of the 
originator, etc. 


Flexible Policies Needed 


These are some of the places where 
the smooth operations of the investor- 
correspondent machine might need a 
little oiling. If we will look at the 
investor-correspondent relationship as 
a mutual and continuing responsi- 
bility, we might treat these matters in 
a different way. If the correspondent 
is a worthwhile member of the invest- 
ment family, why not draw on his 
experience and judgment in matters 
of policy? Money certainly is flexi- 
ble, and the policies governing its 
investment must also be flexible. But 
many times, it seems, flexibility is 
expected only of the correspondent. 
How many deals have been lost by 
correspondents because of 25 basis 
How much is a 


points in yield? 
good correspondency worth? 


CHARTERED 


>> RENTAL HOUSING IMPASSE: 
Discriminatory federal tax rules and 
state and local actions have made 
rental housing the “most unattractive 
of all major fields for investment” 
and are the greatest bars to a larger 
volume of apartment and rental 
housing construction in large metro- 
politan areas, according to the rec- 
ommendations for major changes in 
national housing policies by a House 
& Home round table of top housing 
industry leaders just sent to the Presi- 
dent. 

The main rental housing construc- 
tion recommendations proposed: 
>> The same capital gains privileges 
for professional builders as for specu- 
lators from other fields. 
>> The termination of state rent 
control wherever it is still in force, 
so its continuation in a few large 
cities where it may still be necessary 
will be “a strictly local measure.” 
>> Assurances that controls in any 
later national emergency will allow 
rents “some latitude to move with 
the rest of the price level”—because 
the threat of another rigid rent 


“freeze” remains a deterrent. 
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TITLE INSURANCE 
for Mortgage Investments 


Our policies are available to you in Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina. 


Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia. 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
Home Office: Title Building 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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The Factors Which Make Up the 


Favorable Farm Loan Outlook 


INCE 1946 farm mortgage debt 
~ has been increasing. During 1954 
it increased approximately $500 mil- 
lion and now approximates $8.2 bil- 
lion. It is at the highest level since 
1933 and 70 per cent above the low 
1946 of $4.7 


expressed as a percentage of the cur- 


point in billion. But 


rent value of 
farm real estate, 
the mortgage 
The 


value of 


debt is low. 
total 
farm real estate is 
upproximately $90 
Total 


mortgage 


billion. 
farm 

— debt 
E. C. Johnson 





therefore is 
only 9 per cent of 
the total value of 
real estate, but only 
the farms in the United States have 


30 per cent of 
real estate mortgages: or, in other 
words, 70 per cent are free of debt. 
The debts on the farms mortgaged 
eenerally are not excessive and can 
be carried from anticipated earnings, 
but there are individual cases where 
farms have become heavily involved 
in debt. 

Of the outstanding farm mortgage 
debt, about 25 per cent is held by life 
insurance companies, 15 per cent by 
the federal land banks, 15 per cent 
by commercial banks, 3/2 per cent by 
Home Administration, and 
individuals and 


Farmers 
t1% per 


Individuals still constitute the 


cent by 
others. 
largest single source of credit, but a 
majority of farmers now are relying 
on institutional lenders for long term 
financing. Of farm mortgage loans 
currently recorded, about 26 per cent 
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This is a round-up of facts about America’s farm economy with emphasis on 


those which have a bearing on the farm lending operation. It adds up to 


a favorable outlook. 


Farm mortgage debt is in an enviable position, 


amounting to only 9 per cent of value of farm real estate—a pleasing 


position when one recalls what it was at the time of past farm troubles. 
This is the complete address Dr. Johnson made at the MBA Farm Clinic. 


By DR. E. C. JOHNSON 


Assistant Deputy Director, Land Bank Service, Farm Credit Administration 


are made by commercial banks, 21 
per cent by insurance companies, 16 
per cent by federal land banks, and 
the remaining 37 per cent by indi- 
viduals and other lenders. The infor- 
mation on recordings for the country 
as a whole may not be applicable to 
a particular locality since there is 
great variation among regions as to 
sources of farm mortgage credit. In 
the Corn Belt, for example, a very 
large proportion of the recordings are 
by life companies, while in the East 


commercial banks are the leading 
farm mortgage lenders. 
>> VALUES: Farm real estate 


values in the United States increased 
steadily from 1940 until late 1952 
and presently are about two and a 
half times higher than in 1940. This 
is a large increase, but the average 
sale price of farms since 1940 in- 
creased relatively less than the net 
earnings of farmers. It cannot be 
said that farm real estate values gen- 
erally have been out of line with 
earnings of farms. In most agricul- 
tural areas current earnings will sup- 
port the present levels of value. Obvi- 
ously there are exceptions, such as in 


localities that have suffered from 
drouth or where due to a local situ- 
ation prices of land have increased 
out of line with earnings. Should 
earnings of farmers decline, however, 
it would be difficult to sustain present 
values and we would look for a de- 
cline in prices of farm real estate. 
Actually, with the decline in farm 
earnings in 1953 and early 1954, real 
estate prices in most areas also de- 
clined, and in March, 1954, farm 
values were about 5 per cent lower 
than in March, 1953, for the country 
as a whole. Since July, 1954 there 
has been a tendency for farm real 
estate values to increase in the Corn 
Belt states and in the states of the 
Middle East. Through the southern 
and western states, however, there has 
been some further decline in the price 
of farms, partly due to the drouth 
situation. In the early and middle 
40’s, the farm real estate market was 
active and there was a large number 
of sales. Since 1946 the number of 
sales has been declining and in the 
last two years the farm real estate 
market has been at a point of low ac- 
tivity. There is some evidence now 
that sales of farms in many localities 


a cern 








may be increasing, and any improve- 
ment in farm earnings would prob- 
ably result in an increased number of 
sales and a strengthening of farm real 
estate values. 

>> LENDING: Most institutional 
lenders in the farm mortgage field do 
not hesitate to make a loan for an 
amount approximating 50 per cent 
of the current sale price of farms. 
From a longtime point of view, such 
loans are well secured and should 
result in no serious difficulties for 
borrowers or lenders. The farm real 
estate market has continually tended 
to undervalue good farms and over- 
value poor farms. This situation is 
apparent today, and some loans are 
being made on farms of low produc- 
tivity which could result in collection 
problems and possibly losses for the 
lenders, if there is a substantial de- 
cline in farm earnings. 

On the other hand, a good farm 
will be more stable in value and its 
high productivity will enable most 
operators to carry the debt even with 
lower prices of farm products. Tech- 
nical improvements, such as use of 
improved farm machinery, commer- 
cial fertilizers, and hybrid corn favor 
the better lands and, in general, it 
would seem that in the years ahead 
technical improvements will increase 
productivity of good farms more than 
the poor farms. We should expect a 
greater differential in values between 
the highly productive lands and the 
lands of low productivity. 
>> PART-TIME FARMS: An inter- 
esting development in American agri- 
culture is the great increase in so- 
called part-time farms. Industry is 
decentralizing to rural areas. Large 
corporations have decentralized their 
operations and built many plants in 
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agricultural regions. Also new, inde- 
pendent manufacturing plants have 
been established in or near cities in 
agricultural communities. These 
plants offer opportunities for people 
to live on small farms and work in 
factories. The 1950 census classifies 
639,000 farms as part-time and this 
number will be increasing over the 
years. Particularly rapid has been the 
growth in part-time farming in the 
South and the industrial East. Many 
communities of the Middle West and 
the Far West also have seen a rapid 
growth in part-time farming. 
Part-time farmers are a group in 
our economy which appears to be in- 
adequately served with long-term 
credit. Institutional lenders have pre- 
ferred to make loans to full time 
commercial farm units and on urban 
residential properties and often have 
not made their services available to 
part-time farmers. Commercial banks 
have been the most active institu- 
tional lenders making loans to part- 
time farmers, but the term of years 
often has been comparatively short 
and interest rates in some instances 
relatively high. Savings and loan as- 
sociations have been fairly active in 
loans to part-time farmers, but many 
of these associations have restricted 
loans to the urban areas and have not 
gotten into the part-time farm field. 
Insurance companies are increasing 
their loans in this field. Federal land 
banks, because of the restrictions 
under which they operate, have been 
able to serve only a limited number 
of part-time farmers. The part-time 
farm, well located and with good im- 
provements, is excellent security for 
a mortgage loan, if the borrower has 
reasonable assurance of fairly steady 
employment off the farm. 


It is expected that there will be a 
reasonably strong demand for farm 
mortgage credit in 1955, and funds 
for farm mortgage loans are plentiful. 
Life insurance companies, commercial 
banks, and federal land banks are ac- 
tively seeking opportunities to serve 
farmers, especially in the better agri- 
cultural regions where sound mort- 
gage loans can be made that are 
profitable to these institutions. 


>> RATES: From the standpoint of 
interest rates it may be said that rates 
are at reasonable levels favorable to 
farmer borrowers. The Springfield 
and Baltimore Federal Land Banks are 
currently making loans at 4% per 
cent and the Columbia Federal Land 
Bank at 5 per cent; and the other 
nine land banks are making loans at 
the rate of 4 per cent. Rates on farm 
mortgages by life companies usually 
are in the range of 4 to 5 per cent, 
and in the better farm areas 44% and 
4 per cent have been common rates, 
although in recent months relatively 
more 4 per cent loans appear to have 
been made by life companies. In the 
last two years there has been a fairly 
strong demand for farm mortgage 
loans to refinance short-term indebt- 
edness, and this demand continues. 
About 31 per cent of the new funds 
currently being advanced by the fed- 
eral land banks are for the purpose 
of refinancing mortgage indebtedness, 
18 per cent to refinance short term 
indebtedness, 17 per cent to buy real 
estate, and 14 per cent for building 
and improvements. A recent analysis 
indicated that of the loans made by 
life companies, about 37 per cent were 
to buy real estate, 33 per cent to re- 
finance real estate mortgages, and 16 
per cent to refinance other debt. 
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Undoubtedly there are many farm- 
ers who could utilize farm mortgage 
credit to good advantage to improve 
farm earnings. While it is generally 
considered a healthy situation to have 
farms free of debt and actually 
about 70 per cent have no farm mort- 
gage debt—on the other hand, by in- 
creased use of capital many farmers 
farm and 
Farming today 


can improve the business 
obtain a better living. 
is a business which requires a large 
investment of capital. With farm real 
estate prices relatively high, the land 
represents a big investment and mod- 
farming large invest- 


ern requires a 


ment in machinery, buildings and 
livestock. Many farmers who today 
have no farm mortgage debt un- 
doubtedly could increase their in- 


comes by the use of better equipment, 


by improvement to buildings, and 


improvement of land by fertilization, 
terracing, clearing and drainage. 
Such 


to advantage by 


improvements can be financed 


long-term loans se- 
cured by a real estate mortgage. In- 
vesting capital in improvements on 
1 farm on which interest rates of 4 or 


) per cent are paid and which may 
yield returns on the invested capital, 
in many cases well over 10 per cent, 
to be a investment 
Also there are still 


relatively 


would seem wise 


for many farmers. 


farmers who carry large 


a short-term basis 
their 


insecured debts on 


who could improve financial 


position by refinancing a part of these 


debts with a long-term farm mort- 


loan at a lower rate 


gage 
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Modern farming is a highly techni- 
cal business and successful operation 
of a farm requires skillful manage- 
ment. Farm mortgage lenders must 
more and more give careful consid- 
eration to the personal factor in loans. 
The basic security in a farm mort- 
gage loan is the farm, but in a 
broader sense we might say the se- 
curity is the earning power of the 
farm in the hands of the operator, 
and the success of the loan depends 
on the ability of the farmer to earn 
sufficient net income to the 
instalments on the loan due. 
Farming has become mechanized and 
the farmer must be able to maintain 
and operate complicated machinery 
such as tractors, combines, pickers, 
bailers and other equipment. Crop 
knowledge of 
improved varieties, proper use of fer- 


meet 
when 


production demands 
tilizers, and measures for control of 
Profitable pro- 


livestock calls for good 


insects and diseases. 
duction of 
practices in animal nutrition, the use 
of balanced rations, adequate feed 
supplies, and proper housing. Also the 
farmer have a farm unit of 
adequate size for efficient utilization 
of equipment and labor. An analysis 


must 


of the personal element in a loan 
breaks down into three main prob- 
lems: first, to determine the ability 
of the applicant as a manager and 
operator of the farm; second, analyz- 
ing the integrity or moral responsi- 
bility of the applicant; and third, an 
analysis of his financial position. 
Careful appraisal must be made of 
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the farm to determine its produc- 
tivity and value, but successful farm 
mortgage lending also calls for an- 
alysis of the personal factor. This is 
particularly true under present con- 
ditions where a high degree of skill 
is required to operate a farm. 


An encouraging element in the 
farm mortgage situation at present 
is the interest of farm mortgage lend- 
ers in being of greater service to the 
farmer borrowers. Much _ progress 
has been made in this direction, but 
there are still opportunities for in- 
creased service. Farm mortgage in- 
terest rates, at least by the institu- 
tional lenders, are generally at rea- 
sonable levels. Institutional lenders 
are favoring long-term loans payable 
on an amortization basis, which is a 
type of loan suited to the needs of 
the farmer. Somewhat greater flexi- 
bility in the term of the loan is 
needed and also payments should be 
geared more closely to the conditions 
on farms. As a rule farm mortgage 
contracts call for payments on an 
annual or semi-annual basis. Annual 
payments are particularly adapted to 
situations where much of the income 
is received at a particular time in the 
year, which is the case in certain 
cattle operations and wheat and cot- 
ton production. Semi-annual pay- 
ments are suited to situations where 
income is distributed more uniformly 
throughout the year, which is true 
in dairying and general farming. The 
date of instalment payment also 
should be geared to the time when 
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the farmer is likely to have income, 
and attention to this problem can 
result in improved service for the 
farmer. 

In summary, then, the current farm 
mortgage situation is favorable. Total 
farm mortgage debt amounts to only 
9 per cent of the present value of 
farm real estate. Individual loans are 


at levels which farmers generally can 
carry from anticipated farm earnings. 
Funds for farm mortgage loans are 
plentiful and available at favorable 
rates to farmers. An increased de- 
mand for farm mortgage credit is 
expected, and lenders have an op- 
portunity to expand and improve 
their service to farmers. 


Two Life Men and a Lender Tell Their 
Experience in Farm Loan Field Today 


R. JOHNSON gave the Farm 

Clinic the economics of the 
farm loan field today; and from two 
active lenders and a correspondent 
in the field they heard two other 
viewpoints. 

Harold W. Anway, manager, farm 
loans, Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York, told his company’s ex- 
perience. 

“During World War II our Com- 
pany was no exception among life 
companies in concentrating invest- 
ments in government bonds. It was 
apparent that, at the conclusion of 
hostilities, there would be a heavy 
demand for investment funds in 
converting to peacetime. Our manage- 
ment made a careful survey of invest- 
ment opportunities. Building a port- 
folio of farm and ranch mortgages 
appeared to be an attractive invest- 
ment outlet, and the farm mortgage 
department was established in 1945. 

“It necessitated the employment of 
qualified personnel, the development 
of loan policies, preparation of nu- 
merous forms. 

“Competition in the farm field was 
extremely active then, as it is today. 
Many areas in which we wanted to 
operate were covered rather inten- 
sively by fieldmen representing well- 
established lenders. Many of the 
mortgage bankers active in the 20's 
and early 30’s were out of business. 
It was necessary either to use the 
limited number of remaining mort- 
gage bankers or employ fieldmen who 
would systematically cover a given 
area. We decided to follow the first 
alternative and, if necessary, help 
establish some new correspondents in 
the business. 

“It was decided to set up our pro- 
gram on a basis that would permit 


us to grow into the mortgage business 
slowly and as economically as pos- 
sible, realizing it would take several 
years to build the portfolio to a size 
that would be profitable. This, then, 
largely determined the plan we fol- 
lowed in building our organization. . . 





THE SOUNDEST SECURITY 


“We are the ‘last of the Mohi- 
cans’ in the farm mortgage busi- 
ness,” said Moderator Frederick 
P. Champ, “but it is significant to 
note that we are augmented by 
enlightened correspondents and in- 
vestors who see, in the farm field, 
a sound avenue for lending and 
serving their clients and the com- 
munity at large. 

“Many of us in the farm loan 
field have supplemented our farm 
lending with city lending to main- 
tain our competitive position, but 
we can take pride in the fact that, 
as farm mortgage lenders, we con- 
tinue to apply the principles of 
sound underwriting in the making 
of our loans, with protection to 
our investors and with credit to 
ourselves. No man can make a 
farm mortgage loan with the help 
of a rule book or capture his busi- 
ness with the help of a builder and 
the FHA or the VA. 

“In making a loan on a produc- 
tive farm, we are loaning on the 
soundest security on earth, but- 
tressed by an expanding need for 
food by a rapidly growing popu- 
lation. We are operating in a field 
where, over-all, there remains a 
large equity between debt and 
value, because, although the total 
of farm mortgage debt is rising, it 
is still far below the pre-war level.” 











“In the past 10 years . . . we built 
our portfolio to a point where our 
investment is showing a net yield 
comparable with other investment 
outlets. We have great confidence in 
the future outlook for agriculture in 
America, and we expect to continue 
to make loans within the limits of 
funds available.” 

L. B. Foreman, supervisor, farm 
loans, of the Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company of America, Kansas 
City: summarized: 

“The problem of making accurate 
appraisals and adjusting loans to re- 
payment ability will continue to be 
difficult in the future, even if less 
difficult than it has been in the past. 

“It would appear tkere are no 
inflexible rules to guide us. Each loan 
requires individual consideration. 

“There are unquestionable advan- 
tages in using the services of trained 
loan correspondents —we can also 
benefit from intelligent use of eco- 
nomic forecasts. 

“Net income is the measure of farm 
success. 

“The key consideration is the abil- 
ity of the soil to produce—that’s the 
pay-off counter and the measure of 
value in farm property. 

“A man who enjoys working close 
to the soil is most apt to enjoy and 
succeed in this business of farm loans. 
There are many interesting facets to 
our business but none more pleasant 
than the thrill of he'ping a farmer 
help himself to the rewards of ex- 
ploiting the good earth.” 

Paul Mann, president, The Paul 
Mann Farm Mortgage Company, 
Wichita, said: 

“The borrower is becoming more 
important as the size of farming units 
continues to grow. In the past twenty 
years there has been a revival of 
family farming or partnership farm- 
ing—the father who wants to taper 
off as the son or sons take over. Or 
the man who has grown older with- 
out a successor and takes in a good 
young man and sells him his personal 
property. Eventually he is a potential 
borrower. If we have a good farm 
and a good borrower, the chances are 
that we will have a good loan. 

“If we are to keep farm loans com- 
petitive with other forms of invest- 
ments, we must see that servicing 
costs are kept to a minimum.” 
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M ortgage SERVICING Department 


WILLIAM I. De HUSZAR, Editorial Director 





The Most Profitable Servicing 
Gets Top Management Attention 


Y telephone rang one morning. 
M It was the president of a rather 
large mortgage company. In a voice 
tense with excitement, he urged me 
to schedule a rush visit to his office. 
He needed someone quickly, to—as 
he phrased it—‘straighten out the 
mess in my servicing department.” 
There had been, he assured me, 
“threats” from some of his investors 
to withdraw their servicing accounts. 

Several days later I arrived in his 
office. I discovered that the company’s 
current servicing manager had been, 
many years earlier, its president’s 
secretary. Now, as servicing manager, 
she carried full responsibility for the 
servicing of a $25 million portfolio. 
loo, she had under her direct super- 
vision a number of employees; and 
though she performed her duties to 
the best of her ability, the results were 
inadequate to the need. 

The servicing manager in question 
had grown up with her particular 
company’s system; she was comfort- 
able in it. She had no real incentive 
to change. As, through the years, she 
found her volume of work increasing, 
it had been easier for her to justify 
the addition of new people to the 
payroll, rather than even to consider 

-much less initiate—improved meth- 
ods of operation. 

The passive acceptance of this 
policy of “least resistance’”—though 
far from being a remedy—had fore- 
stalled the actual appearance of real 
trouble. At the same time, it merely 
aggravated the underlying problems. 

With time and effort, and a great 
deal of cooperation from all parties 
concerned, the problem was corrected 
and a more realistic, efficient working 
procedure was established. 
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I cite this case as an example, 
because it is typical of many such 
crises which all too frequently con- 
front the mortgage companies of today 

whose servicing departments, for 
one reason or another, continue to 
operate on what were once the ac- 
cepted principles of yesterday. Fortu- 
nately, in this particular instance, 
complete disaster was averted. 

It should be evident, however, that 
my prescription, though having all 
the earmarks of a cure, really was 
not a cure at all. New problems— 
different problems—will appear; and 
very likely they will provoke similar 
crises. We must keep in mind, how- 
ever, that the real, undermining 
causes, those which in all instances 
manifest themselves in inefficient and 
unproductive operations, are not, in 
themselves, the outmoded servicing 
practices and procedures—or even 
the lack of servicing management 
ability. They stem from the out- 
moded thinking of which top manage- 
ment is sometimes guilty. 

Let us look again at the particular 
company which figured in my ex- 
ample. When this company was small, 
the servicing function rested with its 
top executive. At that time, manage- 
ment was able to give servicing mat- 
ters top priority; there were fewer 
day-to-day issues calling for immedi- 
ate decision. 

But, as the volume of business 
grew, the organization grew apace. 


By W. JAMES METZ 


MBA Director of 


Accounting and Servicing 


In time, its $2 or $3 million portfolio 
became a $10 or $15 million port- 
folio; the increasing complexity and 
demand for a more watchful control 
required the executive to spread him- 
self thinner and thinner. He soon 
realized the increasing unproductive- 
ness of that, now small, segment of 
his time which he managed still to 
devote to the servicing phase of busi- 
ness. His training and interests lay 
in production; he lacked the special- 
ized background so necessary in ac- 
counting or office routine. Eventually, 
these circumstances led to a division 
of duties and, ultimately, to the crea- 
tion of a specific new position—that 
of servicing manager. 

The job of servicing manager car- 
ries heavy responsibilities; it requires 
an ever-increasing measure of skill 
and competence. In choosing a per- 
son to fill this position, management 
usually seeks someone within com- 
pany ranks —especially since well- 
trained mortgage personnel are so 
often in short supply. Many times, an 
employee who has long service, who 
is faithful and punctual, who has 
shown “doing ability,” will be upped 
to the servicing manager’s post. All 
too often, management demands only 
that a department head be able to 
follow the “black and white” instruc- 
tions of the institutional investor and 
to do what he is told. 


Therein, lies a grave miscalculation. 
An attitude such as this paves the way 
for operational ills with far reaching 
complications. Under today’s condi- 
tions, “doing ability” alone, though 
it filled the bill in the past, is no 
longer enough. There are several good 
reasons for this: 


First, servicing has changed. 


['wenty years ago, servicing, relatively 
speaking, was an “off the cuff” opera- 
tion. In most cases, the business was 
a one man show—the question of 
“How are we doing?” answered itself. 
But, like all business, mortgage bank- 
ing has become complicated. Today, 
with portfolios up to tens of millions, 
the servicing phase of mortgage bank- 
ing calls for strong, competent and 
specialized control. 


Furthermore, servicing is constantly 
broadening in scope. There has been 
a steady and continuous shifting of 
duties and responsibilities in the direc- 
tion of the servicing agent. Confronted 
with mounting costs, the institutional 
investor is awakening gradually to 
the existing duplication of effort and 
wasteful practices. He realizes that 
he has been performing certain func- 
tions which belong rightfully to the 
servicing agent. As a result, there is 
in process a gradual transfer of duties 
and obligations; all of which calls for 
improved controls, as well as more 
adequate record keeping. 


Finally, the volume of work has 
mushroomed through “just plain 
growth.” And, as this volume of 
work continues to increase, so does 
the need for organization, planning 
and more effective personnel manage- 
ment. The servicing department, once 
occupying a cubicle in some corner, 
has expanded until, today, in many 
firms it occupies over half the office, 
space-wise. A natural accompaniment 
of this accelerated expansion has been 
the substantial and ever-increasing in- 
vestment in high-priced equipment; 
likewise, a mounting payroll. To keep 
overhead from soaring, requires con- 
tinuous effort. The skills of each 
employee must be utilized, and every- 
thing that does not contribute to 
efficiency must be eliminated. 


Good servicing, today, calls for 
“thinking ability” as well as “doing 
ability.” It is becoming increasingly 
imperative that management look for 
and demand this qualification in its 
servicing manager. Today’s busy ex- 
ecutive has insufficient time to super- 
vise, firsthand, this phase of his mort- 
gage business. His efforts, if quality 
servicing is to continue, must be re- 
placed with comparable talent. 


The success of any enterprise de- 
pends upon the people who manage 
it. Mortgage banking servicing—rest- 


ing as it does in the stewardship of 
the servicing manager—is no excep- 
tion. Management, however, to be 
assured of efficient, well managed 
servicing operations, has it within its 
power to exercise the control—the 


directive force —to insure effective 
operations. It should: 
1. Put its servicing in capable 


hands. An ever-changing procedure, 
the servicing of loans deals with prob- 
lems of yesterday and of today. Like- 
wise, it deals with events that will 
happen tomorrow, next month, next 
year. Consequently, the servicing 
manager must be a careful planner, 
a seeker of information, a coordinator 
of efforts, an analyzer of possibilities 
—in short, a man of action and of 
many talents. He must think not in 
terms of mere remittance reports and 
bank deposits; he must visualize the 
full scope and broad responsibility of 
his job. He must think always in 
terms of what he can contribute to 
his company. 

2. Give servicing its due recogni- 
tion. Top management is finding it 
increasingly difficult to keep in view 


all day-to-day happenings. Yet, a 
clear understanding is essential to co- 
ordinated and efficient operation. 
Therefore, the servicing manager must 
act as a close adviser to the company 
president. He must receive full ac- 
ceptance as a partner on the manage- 
ment team. Unfortunately, except in 
a handful of companies, his usefulness 
begins and ends in the servicing de- 
partment. Those companies which 
do give proper recognition to their 
servicing manager, which do accept 
him into the upper echelon of policy- 
determination, are convinced that this 
policy pays dividends. 

3. Provide, at all times, a clear 
and definite understanding of the 
company’s objectives. The servicing 
manager must know what is expected 
of him. He can be effective only to 
the degree that this is so. 

Allow me to cite, in line with this 
particular problem, a case illustrating 
the adverse consequences likely to re- 
sult when these principles are dis- 
regarded. 

Management, of the company I 
have in mind, was considered to be 
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generally alert and progressive. The 
firm’s phenomenal growth seemed to 
bear this out. Methods and proced- 
ures employed by its servicing depart- 
ment were far above average; these 
spoke well of the servicing manager’s 
ability. Yet, a detailed study of opera- 
tions indicated that the department 
was overstaffed at least 80 per cent. 
It showed, too, that sufficient equip- 
ment existed for servicing a portfolio 
of nearly twice the existing size. In 
view of both the short and long term 
goals set by top management, these 
conditions could not be justified. 

A conference with the servicing 
manager and the company’s executive 
vice president revealed that working 
relations between the various adminis- 
trative officers and the servicing man- 
ager were virtually non-existent. These 
gentlemen agreed that neither knew 
what the other was doing, and that 
it had been at least six months since 
any phase of company policy had 
been discussed. 

In the opinion of the vice president, 
it was not essential that production 
plans, etc., be outlined or dis- 
cussed with the servicing manager. 
He considered such procedure to be 
time, 


for 


of no value—a waste ol 

in fact. He seemed unable to 
ualize the interdependence of produc- 
tion and servicing. As a result, the 
servicing manayver was forced to plan, 
initiate and carry his 
strictly “on his own.” The company’s 
fast rate of growth, plus rumors- 

orginated, undoubtedly, in the coffee 


great 
vis- 


out duties 


shop—concerning new business, was 
all that he had to guide his actions. 
Upon as nebulous a foundation as 
this, he was forced to base his policies 
regarding the hiring and training of 
new employees and the purchasing 
of additional office equipment. 


Servicing is a top management 


function. It requires “doing” and 
even important) “thinking 
ability.” Not until management thinks 
in these terms will it really 
understand why some companies lag 
behind, while others forge ahead to 


the topmost reaches of success. 


more 


ever 


MBA IN EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 33) 
of various conditions in the economic 
world.” 


“I now understand the position of 
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mortgage banking within the frame- 
work of the field of finance. I espe- 
cially liked the use of the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin.” 

“Though I am in the mortgage 
loan division of a life insurance com- 
pany I must admit that I have con- 
centrated more on the real estate 
and appraising aspects of the business 
and not enough on the finance and 
banking influence. Through studying 
for this course I am now aware of 
the influence exerted by the govern- 
ment, both through the actions of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System, on the mortgage market.” 

A complete course outline and spe- 
cific class schedule for all sessions- 
both at Northwestern and Stanford 
Universities—is being mailed to all 
MBA members. Your copy has prob- 
ably reached you by now. Included, 
you will find an application for ad- 


missions blank. Fill it out, attach 
your check in the amount of $185.00 

per student (this covers tuition, 
meals, lodging, text materials, the 


Home Study Program; everything for 
either Course I or II, at either uni- 
versity)—and mail it to Head- 
quarters office. 


our 


Flexibility Is Key 


Mortgage banking, today, demands 
of its personnel one characteristic 
above all others—flexibility! It is the 
keynote. No longer can a mortgage 
banker limit his activity solely to any 
one phase of operation—he must span 
the entire field. There must be no 
gaps in his knowledge, no voids of 
unexplored territory. He must keep 
pace with the times. The MBA 
School program is predicated upon 
this belief—and dedicated to its suc- 
cessful fulfillment. 


A student enrolled in the MBA 
School of Mortgage Banking gains 
in knowledge, gains in experience, 
gains in awareness of the role which 
he, himself, plays in his firm’s over- 
all operations. He gains a sense of 
belonging. He makes friends, which 
through the years may well develop 
into valuable business contacts. Above 
all, in receiving a well-rounded pic- 
ture of the entire mortgage banking 
industry, he gains in that all-impor- 
tant quality—Flexibility. 

The men enrolled in the School 
program are all top caliber individ- 


uals. They are men whose work has 
shown promise; they are men who 
have set for themselves the very 
highest of standards; they are men 
interested in learning more about 
their business; they are men with a 
future in mortgage banking. By meet- 
ing other young men of like potential 
and similar interests, by living and 
eating together, by discussing and 
analyzing mutual problems and ideas 
—they gain information and experi- 
ence which will propel them on their 
way. 

It is to be hoped that from these 
ranks —the eager, intelligent, con- 
scientious young men of today—will 
come the real mortgage banking 
leaders of tomorrow! 

Do you have men like this in your 
organization? If you do—and if you 
are sincere about promoting their 
interests, if you are genuinely con- 
cerned with advancing your own busi- 
ness interests—then, the MBA School 
of Mortgage Banking is an oppor- 
tunity, tailor-made for you. 

No wide-awake, progressive organi- 
zation can afford NOT to enroll its 
promising young personnel in such a 
program! 

In the words of one student, whose 
thought best sums up the full purpose 
of the MBA educational program: 


“T feel I have learned a great deal 
from the work, and I think that the 
course is AN EXCELLENT OP- 
PORTUNITY FOR THE TRAIN- 
ING OF YOUNG MORTGAGE 


BANKERS THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY.” 





FOR SALE 


5 BURROUGHS “77" 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES: 


2 have twenty registers, 
3 have sixteen registers. 
All set up for mortgage loan 
ledger and collection report 
posting. 4 machines tiptop 
condition daily use until re- 
placed by |.B.M. this year. 
All have been maintained 
under Burroughs service. 
Contact MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST INC., P.O. Box 1323, 
811 Caroline Street, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


















































To find out what’s new in the 
mortgage business, a good idea is to 
go where some of the important 





mortgage news is originating — and 
for us that means New York and the 
East. Once again that fact will exert 
a strong influence on making MBA’s 
annual Eastern Mortgage Conference 
one of the most successful Associa- 
tion meetings of the year. As in the 
past, it is at Hotel Commodore and 
the dates are May 2-3. Hotel and 
registration cards are just being re- 
ceived by members and prompt ac- 
tion is suggested. 


As for the program, it too is 
slanted at the time, the place and the 
occasion. 


Milford A. Vieser, financial vice 
president, The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, Newark, is Con- 
ference chairman and will preside at 
the first three sessions. 


As to what you will hear, on Mon- 
day there will be addresses by 


MBA President Wallace Moir on 
current developments in the mort- 
gage business. 


Leffert Holz, Commissioner of In- 
surance, State of New York, on the 
real estate outlook. 


Leslie M. Cassidy, chairman of the 
board, Johns-Manville Corporation, 
New York, on the outlook in housing. 


And a panel discussion of FHA in- 
sured loans, moderated by Clinic 
Chairman John F. Austin, Jr., presi- 
dent, T. J. Bettes Company, Houston. 


Participants will include George F. 
Underwood, president, Underwood 
Mortgage Company, Irvington, New 
Jersey; Carton S. Stallard, vice presi- 


dent, Jersey Mortgage Company, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey; Lindell Peter- 
son, president, Chicago Mortgage 
Investment Company, Chicago; Nor- 
man Carpenter, second vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York; and J. J. 
Braceland, vice president, The Phila- 
delphia Saving Fund Society, Phila- 
delphia. 

Next day the third Conference ses- 
sion will open with an address by 


Robert B. Blyth, assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on interest rates and the 
money supply. 


And an interesting session or con- 
ventional loans moderated by MBA 
President Wallace Moir. 


Participants will include Oliver M. 
Walker, president, Walker & Dunlop, 
Inc., Washington, D. C.; Thomas J. 
Bennett, Fiest & Fiest, Newark; Wil- 
liam C. Batchelder, vice president 
and treasurer, The United States 
Life Insurance Company, New York; 
King Upton, assistant vice president, 


} Next on MBA Agenda 


Eastern Mortgage Conference 
New York, May 2-3 


The First National Bank of Boston; 
and R. Manning Brown, vice presi- 
dent, New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. 

That afternoon members will hear 
MBA Counsel Samuel E. Neel speak 
on the legislative developments, fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion spon- 
sored by the Young Men’s Activities 
Committee and moderated by Wil- 
liam H. Osler, vice president, W. A. 
Clarke Mortgage Co., Philadelphia, 
and chairman of the YMAC Com- 
mittee. 

Participants will include Cary 
Whitehead, assistant secretary, Na- 
tional Mortgage Company, Mem- 
phis; Robert Cashion, assistant cash- 
ier, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh; George C. 
Dickerson, Stockton, Whatley, Davin 
& Company, Jacksonville, Florida; 
George G. Radcliffe, assistant treas- 
urer, The Baltimore Life Insurance 
Company, Baltimore; and Raymond 
K. Mason, vice president, W. M. 
Mason & Company, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 








We invite inquiries 
from institutions having funds for investment 


FHA — VA —CONVENTIONAL LOANS 


Immediate and Future Delivery 
All Offerings Carefully Underwritten 


COLONIAL GROUP, INC. 
(Approved FHA Mortgagee) 


Central National Bank Building, Richmond, Va. 


Other Offices: 
New York, N. Y.—Alexandria, Norfolk, Va.—Charlotte, N. C. 
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OU can laugh if you wish, but 
aon still a lot of truth in the 
old saying about the early bird getting 
the worm—all of that 
it’s not too early to start thinking 
about your travel plans to and from 
the 42nd annual MBA Convention in 
Los Angeles, October 31-November 3. 

The plans are well under way. In- 
cluded in official MBA 


Special Train, so that members may 


which means 


these is an 


enjoy their Westward journey with 
a maximum of convenience and 
pleasure and a minimum of travel 


Worry all the while partaking of 
some magnificent and widely varied 
sight-seeing enroute. This Special 
rain will make it easier for all mem- 


bers, their families and friends to se- 
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cure Pullman accommodations from 
Chicago to Los Angeles and return. 

In describing this train, the word 
“special” is particularly appropriate; 
for the train is really special in every 
way. A lightweight, stainless steel, 
streamlined train, with late type air- 
conditioned Pullman cars, the Mort- 
gage Bankers Special is especially 
well equipped to make the trip West 
an enjoyable and most memorable 
event. Included in its many facilities 
is the famous Fred Harvey dining 
service, which has provided delectable 
cuisine Santa Fe for 
more than 75 years. 

A gay mood will prevail as travelers 
enter into the spirit of fun and fes- 
tivity, as friendships of previous years 


for travelers 


One of 
America’s newest 
and finest 
hotels, the Los 
Angeles 
Statler will be 
one of the 
two 
headquarters. 
The other, 
the excellent 
Biltmore. 


Historic 

San Fernando 
Mission, 
established by 
Father 
Junipero Serra, 
ts one of 
scores 

of interesting 
sights in 
Southern 
California. 
























































Some Plaus You Should Wake’ 


are renewed and new friendships are 
created. Good fellowship will be the 
keynote. There will be time for every- 
one to become well acquainted in ad- 
vance of the actual convention dates. 
And, above all, there will be the 
opportunity for relaxation while ab- 
sorbing the panoramic beauties and 
continually changing vistas of an in- 
teresting, adventuresome trans-conti- 
nental journey. 

Leaving Chicago’s Dearborn Sta- 

tion, Wednesday afternoon, October 
26, the MBA Santa Fe Special will 
head West across Illinois, crossing the 
Mississippi at Fort Madison, Iowa; 
then continuing into Iowa and down 
through Missouri. That same evening, 
at Kansas City, members from St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, St. Louis 
and other important Midwest points 
will join the train. 
Thursday morning, October 27, will 
find the MBA Special entering Colo- 
rado. A view of Pike’s Peak will be 
but the first of the many wonders of 
the West to be seen. 

The Colorado Rockies Santa 
Fe, a night spent at the famous and 
colorful La Fonda Hotel . . . a drive 
to the Village of Chimayo, with its 
nearby Chapel of El Santuario, one 
of the best known shrines in the 
Southwest Santa Clara Indian 
Pueblo . . . a tour of historical points 
of interest in old Santa Fe... a 
stop-over in Albuquerque, dinner at 
the Alvarado Hotel; all this—and 
more — is in store for the happy 
traveler. 

Highlight of this Westward journey 
will be a full-day’s visit to the Grand 
Canyon, whose mammoth size and 
changing colors have fascinated men 
for generations, truly a world’s won- 
der. The day’s program will include 


an afternoon drive to the Watch 
Tower, overlooking the Painted 
Desert. 


Arrival in Los Angeles is scheduled 
for Sunday morning, October 30— 
that’s a full day before the start of 
the Convention. This will enable 








hee Now for the or ptugeles Convention 





everyone to check in at their hotels 
and to be settled before the opening 
of the busy Convention days. 

On its return trip, the MBA Spe- 
cial will depart from Los Angeles, 
Thursday evening, November 3, via 
the Union Pacific. Featured will be 
a nearly full-day’s stop-over in Las 
Vegas. 

Once no more than a camping 
place for weary traders between Santa 
Fe and California, today Las Vegas 
appeals to people of wide interests— 
after dark, neon lights call attention 
to the night spots where Hollywood 
celebrities, miners and corporation 
presidents add to stacks of silver dol- 
lars to watch the whirl of the old 
Western roulette wheel. 

Your Las Vegas visit will include 
a motor tour of Hoover Dam and 
Boulder City, lunch at Lake Mead 
Lodge and dinner and a floor show 
at the fabulous New Frontier Hotel. 

Chicago bound once again, the 
MBA Special will travel via Salt Lake 
City and Omaha, arriving in Chi- 
cago’s Northwestern Station early 
Sunday morning, November 6. 

This, then, in abbreviated form, 
represents the sum and substance of 
all that lies in store for the travel- 
wise, fore-sighted MBA conventioneer 
who, recognizing opportunity, takes 
advantage of same. Even the staunch- 
est of the “you’ve got to show me” 
school should be convinced of the 
advantages offered by such a plan. 

A specially prepared folder, describ- 
ing in detail the day-by-day itinerary 
of the MBA Special Train, has been 
distributed to all MBA members. If 
your copy has not already reached 
you, it should arrive shortly. Included 
are all tour details, such as types of 
accommodations available, price 
ranges, arrival and departure times 
and other miscellany. This folder has 
been carefully designed to answer any 
and all questions which may occur to 
the prospective traveler. 

Avoid the countless irritations of 
last minute planning and preparation, 


lt may seem a long way off but it isn’t too early to 
be thinking about MBA’s 42nd annual Convention in 
Los Angeles, October 30-November 3. One thing 
you'll want to look into thoroughly is getting aboard 
the MBA Special Train that will take a large group 


of our members to the meeting. Here are the details. 





By ROBERT J. BERAN 


free yourself of needless travel worries, 
arrive at the Convention fresh and 
relaxed, invigorated by the charm and 
beauty of a diversified, well-planned 
trip. In short—sign up now for the 
MBA Special Train. It’s so simple! 


Just fill in the reservation form which 








































The street 
everyone hears 
about: 

famous Wilshire 
Boulevard, 
crossing 
MacArthur Park 
with 

downtown 

Los Angeles 

in the distance. 


One of 
nature’s greatest 
spectacles, 

the 

Grand Canyon, 
one of the 
many inspiring 
things 

you will see on 
the MBA 
Special 


going West. 
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you will find on the back of the spe- 
cial, descriptive folder. Mail it early. 
Make certain that when the “All 
Aboard!” rings out, you will be on 
board, minus fuss and flurry, com- 
fortably settled, ready for the won- 
derful trip that will await you. 
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AND AFTER 
LOS ANGELES 
YOU CAN TAKE 


OU set foot upon the gangplank 
bf the sleek luxury liner moored 
majestically at dockside—you step 
through the door of the gleaming, 
multi-motored stratocruiser—and im- 
mediately, whether departing by sea 
or by air, it begins—all the fun and 
excitement, the thrill and glamour of 
a trip to Hawaii! 

A trip to the Islands can be the 
experience of a lifetime, the realiza- 
tion of a dream come true. Undoubt- 
edly, many MBA members have 
dreamed of such a trip at one time 
or another. These travel-minded in- 
dividuals, in attending the 42nd an- 
nual MBA Convention in Los Angeles, 
October 31—November 3, will not be 
content merely to confine their trip to 
the Convention alone. 

With exotic, romantic Hawaii beck- 
oning—"“just over the waters a way” 

chances are that many MBA con- 
vention-goers will want to take ad- 
vantage of the special post-Conven- 
tion Hawaiian tours being arranged 

MBA members. 

Two such all-expense, escorted 
Both have 
been carefully designed to provide 


for 


tours are being planned. 
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HE MBA TOUR TO HAWAII 


itineraries which, while including as 
much as possible of all that is most 
attractive in the Hawaiian group, will 
also allow sufficient time for a maxi- 
mum of leisure. Itinerary No. 1 is a 
14-day tour, leaving Los Angeles by 
plane and returning via the S. S. 
Lurline to San Francisco. Itinerary 
No. 2 is a 24-day tour, round trip 
aboard the Lurline, departing from 
and returning to Los Angeles harbor. 

A visit to the Island of Oahu... 
Hilo, Rainbow Falls . . . the Punch- 
bowl, now a national cemetery, the 
Arlington of the Pacific . . . a tour of 
Kauai, the “Garden Island” . . . Ever- 
green Cave, with its thousands of 
ferns growing downwards from the 
roof . . . Schofield Barracks, a pano- 
ramic view of Pearl Harbor . . . Dia- 
mond Head the University of 
Hawaii . . . the famous Robert Louis 
Stevenson Grass Shack a drive 
over the fresh 1950 lava flow, still 
warm along its 16 mile length—five 
years after its eruption. These are 
but some of the highlights to be seen 
and experienced on a visit to Hawaii. 

Each new day will bring new and 
beguiling scenes of unsurpassed 


beauty: tropical mountains and vol- 
canic craters, the blue Pacific lapping 
white beaches or coral sand, sugar 
cane and pineapple fields, prehistoric 
forests of giant ferns, strange plants, 
exotic flowers, the rare Macadamia 
tree. 

And, of course, there will also be 
plenty of time for swimming at world 
famous Waikiki Beach . . . for shop- 
ping in the Islands’ many fine shops 
and for special side trips, air flights, 
boat excursions and the like. Natu- 
rally, the longer of the two proposed 
tours will allow more leisure time for 
members’ individual plans. 

Headquarters during the stay in 
Hawaii for both tours will be the 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel, one of the 
world’s best. There, you will dine 
under the stars, dance to the best of 
orchestral music specially arranged for 
Royal Hawaiian guests. Direct ele- 
vator service will put you within 
seconds of the beaches of Waikiki, 
outriggers and surf boards will await 
your pleasure, cocktails or lunch will 
be available on the bathers’ Lanai; in 
short, there will be every convenience 
for your stay. 
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The return trip, too, aboard the S.S. 
|.urline, will be an adventure in gra- 
cious living, brimming over with ac- 
ivity and excitement. Your old 
riends will be aboard and you'll meet 
some new ones, too. Together, you'll 
share in the numerous shipboard ac- 


tivities: dancing . . . hula lessons... . 
deck picnics . . . sports . . . cocktail 
parties . . . leisure hours in your deck 
chair. 


A Captain’s champagne party, a 
Hawaiian night, and many other en- 
tertainment features will fill the all- 
too-fleeting hours of the voyage home. 
You will find much in common with 
your fellow passengers. There will be 
much about which to reminisce, for 
together you will have shared an un- 
forgettable vacation. There will be 
memories to cherish for years to come. 

The Lurline, passengers soon dis- 
cover, represents the latest in sea 
travel luxury; it is one of the smartest, 
finest of cruise ships. All accommoda- 
tions are first class. Every new con- 
venience and facility is designed to 
provide the best in comfort and plea- 
sure. 

All MBA members are receiving an 
illustrated brochure explaining in de- 
tail the full daily itineraries of each 
tour. This brochure will include a 
special reservation blank insert, on yel- 
low paper, listing the specific ranges 
of accommodations and prices. Like- 
wise, the brochure will contain com- 
plete instructions for submitting reser- 
vations. If for any reason you do 
not receive your copy of this special 
announcement, write to the MBA na- 
tional headquarters office for the 
folder and full details. 

Convention-time may yet seem a 
long way off, but time has a sly way 
of catching up with one. And some- 


times we tarry too long—only to be 
too late. Don’t let this happen to 
you. 

If you’re looking for the perfect 
ending to your busy week of Conven- 
tion flurry and hustle, if you’re looking 
for an ideal pre-winter vacation spot 
for your family and yourself, then 
Hawaii is the answer! 

Don’t let indecision cheat you out 
of this opportunity. Plan your post- 
Convention activities NOW-—espe- 
cially since reservations for the Ha- 
waiian tours will be assigned on a 
first come, first served basis. 

—Rosert J. BERAN 


More Money Into Mortgages 
Than in Any Investment 

Mortgages have sought—and gotten 

a bigger bite of capital funds since 
the end of the war than any other 
investment medium. And that’s say- 
ing a good deal because during this 
period the capital markets have 
poured a total of $200 billion of new 
money into business, industry, home 
building and government. This iilus- 
trates, more graphically than any 
other fact could, how great have been 
the savings of the American people. 

Over three-fifths of this large total 
was made available since the Korean 
War alone. 

The biggest single demand for lend- 
able funds in the capital market in 
the period since the end of World 
War II was mortgages, reflecting of 
course great need for new housing in 
the last decade to meet the needs of 
an expanding population. The net 
increase in mortgages alone in the 
period was $78 billion, or nearly 40 
per cent of the total demand for new 
money. The life companies and the 
savings and loans together supplied 
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ATTENTION FHA APPROVED MORTGAGEES 


CONSTRUCTION FUNDS AND FORWARD 
COMMITMENTS AVAILABLE 
IN APPROVED AREAS 


INQUIRIES INVITED 
(Pioneers in offering Government Guaranteed Mortgages) 


J. A. MARKEL COMPANY INC. 


Mortgage Bankers 
Hanover 2-2592 








New York, N. Y. 











more than half this demand for mort- 
gage funds, with the balance coming 
from other media of savings. 

New corporate issues, primarily for 
plant expansion, also represented a 
big source of demand on the capital 
market from 1946 through 1954. 
Tkese issues added up to around $48 
billion net in the period, or just under 
a quarter of the total net demand for 
capital funds in these years. The life 
companies alone supplied around $25 
billion of these funds, or well over 
half the total. 

In 1954 the thrift institutions alone 
supplied a total of approximately $17 
billion in net loan and investment 
funds. This was a new high, over $2 
billion above the year before and 
double the total as recently as 1951. 
Furthermore, as far as the trend is 
concerned, the 1954 total of new 
money which flowed into the capital 
market from the life companies and 
other thrift institutions was equal to 
exactly 50 per cent of all the capital 
funds supplied in that year by non- 
bank and bank sources combined. 
This proportion compares with like 
ratios of 46 per cent in 1953 and 31 
per cent in 1951. 


MORTGAGE 
LOANS 


W. BURTON 


GUY 


& CO., Inc. 





One of 
BALTIMORE'S 


Leading Mortgage Bankers 


SERVICING OVER 
$45,000,000.00 


11 E. CHASE ST. 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Mulberry 5-4084 
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H. A. Yoars, a vice president of 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
since 1944, has joined National City 
Bank of New York as head of its 
newly-formed Real Estate and Mort- 
gage Loan Department. 

Mr. Yoars has had expe- 
rience in the mortgage and real estate 
loan business covering a period of 
more than 25 years. He is a trustee 
of The Bowery Savings Bank. 


broad 





H. A. Yoars James W.. Rouse 


James W. Rouse & Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, has acquired the mortgage 
servicing of Boss & Phelps Mortgage 
Company, Washington, and now rep- 
resents John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the Washington Area. 

W. L. King, 
Phelps, has become 
Rouse as has Guy 
day, the board, The 
litle Guarantee Company, Baltimore. 
All the Boss & Phelps staff, including 
William C. Fowler, continue with the 
Rouse office in Washington. 
Boss & Phelps, Inc., of Wash- 
large estate brokerage 
affected by the change. 


president, Boss & 
a director of the 
T. O. Holly- 


firm, 
chairman of 


new 
one 
ington’s real 
firms, is not 

Detroit Mortgage and Realty Com- 
pany has purchased the Michigan 
Mortgage & Investment Co. of Grand 
Rapids which was operated as a part- 
nership by Joseph Zandstra. This 
Grand Rapids company will be op- 
erated as a solely owned subsidiary 
under a separate name by Detroit 
Mortgage. Mr. Zandstra is president 
and Robert H. Pease, secretary-treas- 
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urer. The Grand Rapids subsidiary 
represents Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
and the Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada in western Michigan. It will 
handle residential, commercial and 
industrial properties in this entire 
area. 

Carl A. Jackson, recently resigned 
as chief underwriter in the Chicago 
office of FHA, has become vice presi- 
dent and director of real estate ap- 
praisals with Mercantile Mortgage 
Company, Granite City, Ill. He for- 
merly was chief appraiser in Illinois 
for FHA. 


Charles C. Barrett has joined the 
investment department of the Frank- 
lin Life Insurance Co., Springfield, 
Ill. Barrett will be manager of mort- 


gage loans. He was formerly with 
Greenebaum Mortgage Co., Chicago. 
Eastern Mortgage Service Co., 


Philadelphia, announced that Harry 
W. Siefert, has joined the firm a: 
vice president and treasurer. Mr. 
Siefert was formerly associated with 
The Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company as comptroller. 

Keston J. Deimling, formerly re- 
gional manager of Investors Diversi- 


fied Services, Inc., Chicago, has 
become associated with McMillian 
Mortgage Co. of California as vice 


president and general manager, with 


offices in Los Angeles. 





PERSONNEL 


oe Roe San eee . 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 











MORTGAGE BANKING EXECUTIVE 


Growing Texas Mortgage Company with 
established servicing accounts and mort- 
gage outlets has opening for experienced 
man capable of assuming heavy responsi- 
bility, with opportunity to become chief 
executive. The job carries an adequate 
salary, stock ownership and insurance par- 
ticipation. This is a real opportunity for 
the right man, but please do not answer 
unless you are thoroughly qualified by ex- 
perience and demonstrated ability, and 
you want to live in Texas. Full details of 
your experience are requested, and your 
reply will be held in confidence. Write to 
Box 327. 


Mortgagee in Southeast servicing $45,- 
000,000 wants best man available to open 
branch office. Write Box 330. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


If you have confidence in your admin- 
istrative ability, after a period of indoc- 
trination, to run a thriving Mortgage 
Company, servicing over $80 million, in 
a rapidly-growing community, write, giv- 
ing full ee to Box 333 


Available: Officer with Eastern Savings 
Bank in charge of servicing portfolio of 
more than one hundred million dollars. 
Thoroughly familiar with procedure on 
direct service and serviced by others, IBM 
and Single Debit accounting. Interested 
in obtaining position in South or West. 
Write Box 335. 


Executive twenty-five years, well rooted 
mortgage experience handling all types 
loans, well known savings banks and in- 
surance fields. Best of recommendations, 
will re-locate, widower, 41. Write Box 337. 


Thoroughly experienced FHA and VA 
placement man for permanent position 
with well established mortgage firm in 
Denver, Colorado—Excellent opportunity. 
Contact Box 338. 


MORTGAGE LOAN CORRESPONDENT 


Baltimore, Maryland 


NOW SERVICING ALMOST $10,000,000 FOR MAJOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AND LARGE SAVINGS BANK 


INVESTOR. 


APPROVED FHA LENDER. VOLUME 


PREDOMINATELY RESIDENTIAL FHA-VA. WE HAVE ADEQUATE WAREHOUSING 


FACILITIES AND CAN HOLD DELIVERY FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE. 


uP TO 


$5,000,000 OF DESIRABLE MORTGAGE LOANS IN NEW HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS 


AVAILABLE FOR EARLY FUTURE DELIVERY ON SUITABLE TERMS, 


TO REMAIN WITH US. BOX 334. 


SERVICING 
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darold J. Dunn Is New 
Minneapolis MBA Head 


Harold J. Dunn, Northwestern 
Mortgage Co., Minneapolis, has been 
‘lected president of the Minneapolis 
MBA, succeeding Orville Jorgensen. 
Other officers elected were Gordon 
A. Elleby, Thayer and Smith, Inc., 
vice president, Stewart J. Ehlers, Fifth 
Northwestern National Bank, treas- 
urer and William L. Chase, The 
Towle Company, secretary. 

Directors elected were Mr. Jorgen- 
sen, Thorpe Bros. Inc., E. W. Ored- 
son, First Edina State Bank, Albert 
J. Anderegg, Northwestern National 
Bank, and Ken Doran, White Invest- 
ment Company for one-year terms: 
and Richard J. Garwood, Title Insur- 
ance Company, Kenneth C. Young, 
Eberhardt Company, and Robert E. 
Myers, Northwestern Federal Savings 
and Loan Association for two-year 
terms. 


Texas MBA Sponsoring 
A Servicing Clinic. 


Texas MBA is sponsoring its 4th 
annual Servicing Clinic at the Sham- 
rock Hotel in Houston March 25. The 
program will feature a panel of in- 
vestors speaking on investor servicing 
problems and another novelty feature 
will be the use of colored films for 
one part of the program. Thomas 
E. McDonald, T. J. Bettes Company, 
Houston and Tom E. Sargeant, 
Southwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, are in charge of the 
program. 


North Carolina MBA 


Has Been Organized 


The North Carolina MBA has been 
organized and Cliff Cameron of 
Raleigh, president of the Cameron 
Mortgage Company, elected first 
president 

Other officers named are Carlyle 
McDowell of the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
vice president; and Nat Speir of Nat 
Speir, Inc., Charlotte, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Directors named include: Francis 
Houston of the Occidental Life In- 





>> LOUISIANA MBA ELECTS: New officers named for this Association are Louis 
Wolfort, Miller Mortgage Company, vice president; Clarence A. Legendre, Standard 
Mortgage Corporation, president; Lloyd Adams, secretary-treasurer; and John Dane, Jr., 
Dane & Northrop, vice president. 


surance Company, Raleigh; Ike Lowe 
of the McDonald Mortgage Com- 
pany, Charlotte; Jack Brown of the 
Brown-Hamel! Mortgage Company, 
Greensboro: Harris Ligon of the 
Orrell Realty Company, Wilmington; 
Jeff Owens of the Carolina Housing 
and Mortgage Corporation; and Lex 
Marsh of the Marsh Land Company, 
Charlotte. 

Frank Greer of FNMA, Atlanta, 
addressed the association at its first 
meeting. 


A California State 
MBA Is Considered 


A joint meeting of members of the 
Southern California MBA in Los 
Angeles and the Northern California 
MBA in San Francisco is scheduled 
April 22-24 at Del Monte Lodge. 


Urban K. Wilde, retiring president of 


the former group, and Willis R. 
sryant for the latter, are serving as 
chairmen in organizing the meeting. 

It is thought that one of the re- 
sults of the meeting will be the 
organization of a state-wide MBA. 
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New Members In MBA 


CALIFORNIA, Long Beach: Long Beach 
National Bank, Alfred Reinertson, presi- 
dent, San Diego: Southern Mortgage 
Company, John P. Starkey, vice presi- 
dent, 

CONNECTICUT, Greenwich: George M. 
Billings & Co., Forrest C. Billings, part- 
ner, 

FLORIDA, Miami: Little River Bank 
and Trust Company, James G. Garner, 
president, 

GEORGIA, Macon: Murphey, Taylor & 
Ellis, Inc., Francis E. Williams, Jr., 
vice president, 

KANSAS, Mission: Inglis Mortgage Com- 
pany, T. W. Owens, vice president, 
MARYLAND, Hyattsville: Bogley, Hart- 
ing & Hight, Inc., William L. Lebling, 

Jr., manager, 

TENNESSEE, Kingsport: Home Realty 
and Finance Company, L. L. Edwards, 
manager, mortgage loan department, 

TEXAS, Lubbock: J. B. McPherson Mort- 
gage Co., Inc., J. B. McPherson, presi- 
dent, 

WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston: Thomas 
& Hill, Inc., Philip H. Hill, president. 
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R. K. COOPER, Inc. 


Approved Mortgagee 
2733 Ponce de Leon Boulevard 
Coral Gables, Florida 
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blueprint for a 
sound mortgage 


A good builder demands an accurate blueprint before undertaking 
any project. Title insurance offers “blueprint” guidance in 
determining the soundness of any title to real estate. 


For more than 40 years, we’ve been “blueprinting” sound real estate 
transactions for mortgage bankers, life insurance companies, lawyers, 
builders and developers . . . from Florida to Alaska, from the Atlantic 

to the Far West. Our success is the measure of our accuracy. 


We’ve developed a thorough working knowledge of lenders’ 
requirements. When we write a Policy of Title Insurance, it not only 
protects against title loss, but facilitates sale and transfer of 

real estate and real estate mortgages. 


Escrow services are furnished by our Home Office and by all of our 
issuing agents. If you’re looking for reliability, you’re invited to 
make an inquiry. We’ll be glad to send you our financial statement 
and a list of our issuing agents—upon request to our 

Home Office or any branch office. 


hansas City Jitle 


AIMHCE 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves exceed $3,000,000.00 
Title Building 112 East Tenth Street Kansas City 6, Missouri 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

Baltimore, Maryland—210 North Calvert 

Little Rock, Arkansas—214 Louisiana Street 

Nashville, Tennessee—S.W. Cor. 3rd and Union Streets 

Memphis, Tennessee—! 141 Sterick Building 
The company is Licensed in the following States: Alabama, Ark , Colorado, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Konsas, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 


Nebraska, No. Carolina, So. Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming and 
in the Dist. of Columbie and Territory of Alaska. 





Approved attorneys throughout states 
Issuing Agents in most principal cities. 





